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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The event of the week has been the retirement of 
Sir John Jellicoe, upon whom the King confers a peerage, 
and the appointment of Sir Rosslyn Wemyss as First 
Sea Lord. We cannot say that, either as Commander 
of the Grand Fleet or First Sea Lord, Sir John Jellicoe 
has been a success. Whether the responsibility for 
the absence of victory lies with him or the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or the Cabinet, we do not 
know; but the facts are there. The battle of Jutland 
was a very unsatisfactory affair; the British Fleet has 
acquiesced in its exclusion from the Baltic, thus 
exposing Russia to, the attack of Germany ; British ships 
are torpedoed in the Irish Channel ; two convoys in two 
months have been destroyed ; and the submarines con- 
tinue their warfare. The sea is a big place, we know, 
end it wants a big man to command it. 
Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who is just 53, is that man. 


The best military (or is it naval?) news of the week 
is that a squadron of British aircraft bombed the town 
of Mannheim, a fairly large industrial town of 200,000 
inhabitants, and dropped a ton of pacifist arguments 
on the heads of the Lord of Creation’s allies. This 
looks like a beginning of reprisals, and will do more 
to protect the East Coast and London than any amount 
of barrage. Mannheim is, according to the news- 
papers, 115 miles from Nancy, and if it be possible to 
bomb Mannheim it should be possible to pay a similar 
attention to Cologne and Frankfort. Cologne Cathe- 
dral ought to be ‘‘ done in’’ py way of payment for 
Rheims and Louvain. Frankfort is a nest of high 
financiers who subscribe war loans, and its destruction 
would be worth a Jew’s eye, or, rather, many. 


There is little doing on the Western Front, where 
snow has made it difficult to conceal the movements of 
guns. Attention during the week has been concen- 
trated on the Alpine passes, where the Austrians and 
Germans are pressing hard. On this front the frost has 
made it impossible to dig trenches, and the troops are 
exposed to the heavy forces of the enemy, who are able 
te concentrate from many points on the debated ter- 
ritory. In spite of this, the Italians have retaken 


Let us hope | 


Mount Asolone, between the Brenta and the Piave, 
which the enemy secured last week. But later they 
lost, after a hand-to-hand fight, the peaks of Val Bella 
and Col del Rosso, on the western side of the Brenta 
valley. They have made desperate attempts to recover 
them, and there is no doubt that the Germans, who 
claim a large amount of prisoners, have suffered very 
heavy losses themselves. Twenty thousand men are 
said to have been sacrificed uselessly on Christmas 
Eve. Two days later, snow fell abundantly throughout 
Italy, and, if it continues, will baulk the enemy’s 
attempts to penetrate to the plains. 


Mr. Hughes is, unfortunately, not a prophet in his 
own country. The result of the Australian Referen- 
dum has been a majority against Mr. Hughes and con- 
scription of about 10 per cent. of the voters—-that is to 
say, out of 1,759,000 votes there is a majority of 
175,000 against compulsory military service. Appa- 
rently the virile speeches of Mr. Hughes, which ex- 
cited so much admiration in this country, are not to the 
taste of the majority of Australians. The result is 
ascribed to the labour unions and Archbishop Mannix, 
a prelate in partibus. It is worth noting that in our 
two greatest Dominions, Canada and Australia, the 
hitterest opponent of British interests is the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The British aristocracy endured 
Dutch William and German George rather than be 
ruled by Papist James, and their instinct was right. 
But are we not in danger of forgetting our historical 
debt to the Hanoverian family ? 


According to the Food Production Department, the 
scarcity of milk is not due, as some newspapers allege, 
‘** to the reckless ploughing up of pastures,”’’ but to the 
scarcity of concentrated feeding-stuffs for the cows, 
formerly imported. Quoting the department, ‘‘ An 
acre of mangolds is worth three times as much as an 
acre of meadow hey” from the point of view of milk 
production. It is admitted that a decreased area of 
grassland may reduce the supply of summer milk, but 
it is not during the summer that difficulty is experi- 
enced in securing milk. The farmer who has a pro- 
portion of his land under tillage crops, such as cabbage, 
kale, turnips, mangolds, and beans, will be much better 
off than the farmer who is dependent upon hay and pur- 
chased feeding-stuffs. So at least says the F.P. De- 
partment in defence of its ploughing programme. The 
establishment of co-operative milk depots in the dairy 
districts, the employment of boys and girls as milkers, 
and silage for cows seem sensible proposals. 


* A correspondent writes to point out that we made a 
mistake last week in saying that the authorship of one 
of “The Essays and Reviews” was a charge against 
Dr. Hampden on his appointment to the See of Here- 
ford in 1847, as “Essays and Reviews” were published 
in 1860. Our correspondent is right, for it was against 
Dr. Temple, on his appointment to the bishopric of 
Exeter, that the charge was brought by the same High 
Church party that attacked Hampden, and is now 
attacking Dr. Hensley Henson. Dr. Temple’s essay on 
“The Education of the World” would nowadays be 
thought a tame performance: but he appeared in the 
company of Mark Pattison and Jowett, which was quite 
enough for the High Churchmen. Dean Henson, by 


OF 
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the way, used to be a contributor to THE SATURDAY 
Review, which ought to be a sufficient recommendation 
for any post. 


The expanded report of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech to 
the deputation that waited on him to urge the conscrip- 
tion of capital is well worth the attention of those who 
have any property to lose. The deputation appears to 
have been headed by that ravenous bird of prey, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who hovers threateningly over the 
diminishing fortunes of his neighbours. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s answer was substantially this: ‘Don’t you 
worry about the conscription of capital: it will come 
after the war: but don’t press it now, as it would 
hinder me in the raising of loans during the war.” Mr. 
Law pointed out that 82 per cent. of the war expendi- 
ture was being paid for by direct taxation, though he 
omitted to state that those who paid it also paid a 
proportion of the 18 per cent. indirect taxation. The 
question is whether this taxation is to go on for 50 
years, or whether the Government should conscript 
capital to pay off War Loan at once. Mr. Law leans, 
he tells us, to the conscription of capital. 


_ Of the danger and folly of the system of unrestricted 
imports the case of Levinstein’s Dye Works is the most 
telling example. Sir John Lonsdale, the chairman, 
told us, in his impressive speech to his shareholders, 
that 80 per cent. of the dyes necessary to the textile 
trades came, before the war, from Germany. That the 
millions of men now fighting the Germans in different 
parts of the world have all been clothed in khaki is 
little less than a miracle. The plant in this country 
was inadequate to the job, and Levinstein’s had to send 
some of their dyes to the United States. Khaki, of 
course, only requires one colour, one preparation of 
dyestuffs. What is to happen after the war? Unless 
we are once more to be dependent on Germany, Sir 
John Lonsdale tells us that large plant must be laid 
down, involving a supply of capital so large that only 
Government can provide it. We gather from Sir John 
Lonsdale that the Bradford Dyers Company, started 
with £2,000,000 capital and Mr. Falconer as chair- 
man, has neither the plant nor the capital requisite to 
deal with this very big proposition. The assumption of 
cogtrol by the Government of various industries has 
had some serious, even disastrous, results. We know 
of one case where capital was subscribed for the mak- 
ing of a certain metal product, which shall be nameless. 
At the time the capital was subscribed and the plant 
erected the product was selling at £150 per ton. The 
Government took control, and, being the buyer, fixed its 
own price at £75 per ton. The product could be sold 
in an open market at £100 a ton, but the Government 
forbids it. Hence a very serious loss to those who 
found capital and plant ; and there are many such cases. 


_ It is not unnatural that there should be some ill- 
feling between the merchants and manufacturers and 
the shipowners of Britain. The shippers charge the 
shipowners with having in the past sacrificed the inte- 
rests of the producers to their own pockets by forming 
rings, politely termed “conferences,” with. German 
shipowners for the purpose of keeping up freights. It 
is a fact, though it seems almost incredible, that it was 
impossible to ship a cargo from Antwerp in a British 
bettom to a British port, and that this arrangement 
was made to keep German steamers with their State 
subsidies out of the port of London. It has now been 
proposed to make it an indictable offence for any Bri- 
tish shipowner to enter into an agreement with a Ger- 
man shipowner with regard to spheres of traffic. This 
is perhaps going too far. 


Lord Robert Cecil has declared emphatically against 
an economic boycott after the war, but we doubt 
whether he will have much to say in the matter. An 
economic boycott of a kind there will be, but it will 
not be a legislative exclusion, it will be sentimental ; 
and over sentiment Lord Robert Cecil, clever as he is, 
will find he has no control whatever. For this reason 


we think that the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce would make a mistake if they pressed for the 


legislative exclusion of foreign shipping from British 


ports. They might provoke a reaction which would 


defeat their object. There is no chance of a return to 
the old ante-bellum conditions. The war has opened the 
eyes of all but the Free Trade fanatic to the folly of 
the open port, so long, that is, as there are such people 
as Germans in the world. Let sentiment do the work 
rather than legislation, of which we already have too 
much. 


It is not possible for anyone who has turned the 
cap de quarantaine, in whom the spring of life has lost 
its first elasticity, to regard the coming year with other 
than saddened feelings, if not with something akin to 
alarm. That Great Britain and the United States, the 
two richest and strongest maritime Powers in the world, 
controlling the supplies of raw material, and able at 
least to bar access to Central Europe, cannot, in con- 
junction with France and Italy, defeat Germany and 
Austria, is, soberly speaking, absurd. But in bringing 
down Germany we must perforce bring down Old 
England, which is very dear to all except the very 
young, to whom nothing is dear. 


For those who are not old enough to fight, and for 
those who are lucky enough to escape from war with 
all their limbs and faculties, the change of the old 
order will not matter much. They have not known it: 
they will not therefore miss it; and for industrious 
youth there is plenty of prosperity in store. But for 
those who cannot begin again, the passing of the set- 
tled orderly English life is inexpressibly bitter. We 
have often laughed at the uncouth discomforts of life 
in Canada and the United States, the rudeness of man- 
ners, the lack of servants, and their disrespect, the 
saturating vulgarity overspreading art and letters—in 
short, the low plane of civilization. All these discom- 
forts and corruptions are crowding thick and fast upon 
us. It is not only the loss of cash, though we are 
not hypocritical enough to pretend that is not disagree- 
able: it is the sense of helplessness, the feeling that 
we are being sold by our statesmen, who, to keep their 
places, are handing us over to the mercies of an 
ignorant mass of voters. : 


Take this new Reform Bill, which Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson tells us spells Revolution, a Russian Revolution 
carried out methodically and without bloodshed. If by 
bloodshed Mr. Henderson means the cutting of throats, 
we thank him for his clemency. But if the pillaging of 
the propertied classes by the unpropertied can be called 
bloodshed, the gutters will run with gore. Lord Curzon 
calmly tells us, in the very act of assenting to this 
Revolution, that the Government is not responsible for 
it. The Speaker’s Conference, it appears, is the respon- 
sible author of the Revolution ; the Government accepted 
its findings, and did not trouble about them! These 
are Lord Curzon’s very words. The Speaker’s Confe- 
rence was a scratch collection of thirty members of both 
Houses of Parliament. This is the true historical 
method of all revolutions. Anonymous impulse is sub- 
stituted for personal responsibility. 


There is a large party in the House of Lords, ‘headed 
by Lord Bryce and Lord Sydenham, who are opposed 
to the enfranchisement of women, and who will pro- 
bably move to omit the clauses admitting six million 
females to the electorate. But it is doubtful whether 
they will divide ; or if they divide, whether they will get 
a Majority. Proportional representation for the whole 
country will, we understand, be inserted as an amend- 
ment. But the Commons will certainly “disagree with 
the Lords in the said amendment,” and the Lords will 
not have the spirit to insist. The truth is, the Lords 
have reduced themselves to a corpse. There is a reflex 
action of the spinal cord, seen in animals after the brains 
are out, certain movements of the limbs. A few list- 
less speeches, a few languid divisions, a renunciation of 
responsibility, and the comedy is finished. The Lords 
are about to put a Senate in the place they are too 
feeble to hold. 
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Mr. Moreton Frewen tells us, in his interesting article 
in the Nineteenth Century, that of a daily dietary of 
forty ounces (the average per head) fish only stands for 
one ounce. Let us expand this to eight ounces a day, 
if fish can be sold at 4d. a Ib., and let us pay 1d. per Ib. 
to the State, and, says Mr. Frewen, you will get 
£,40,000,000 a year, enough to meet the Navy 
Estimates. That fish can be sold at 4d. a lb., if the 
State will establish a cold storage station in every town, 
and provide for distribution by motor carts, and if we 
will all eat eight times as much as we do now, Mr. 
Frewen guarantees: and though there are a good many 
“ifs,” none of them seems insuperable. It would, 
however, involve the creation of another State industry. 
But, as we have a Board of Agriculture, why not a 
Board of Pisciculture ? 


We wish the Chancellor of the Exchequer would ex- 
plain to us the difference in principle between the issue 
of premium War Bonds by the State and the sale of War 
Bonds by Messrs. Selfridge and Harrods, accompanied 
by a distribution of lottery prizes. We have never had 
the least objection to that mild form of gambling which 
is known as a lottery. But if thousands of people are 
to gamble in this way for millions, we think it better 
that the gambling should be done over the counters of 
the Bank of England than over the counters of a West 
ind shop. We had an idea that prize lotteries (except 
at bazaars, on a small scale) had been decided to be 
illegal. Is this prize lottery a new chapter in the 
“Romance of Business”? Or is it a branch of Callis- 
thenics? To the unromantic it seems a clever piece of 
advertising. 


The withdrawal of munitions contracts by the 
Entente countries is doubtless dictated by sound 
reasons, but it cannot be expected to improve the rela- 
tions between them and Switzerland, where any new 
departure calculated to throw artisans out of work is 


certain to make bad blood. The Central Empires are’ 


not slow to take advantage of the situation, and already 
we read that the deliveries of German coal are approach- 
ing closer to the stipulated monthly tonnage, and that, 
in spite of transport difficulties elsewhere, the railway 
traffic between Germany and Switzerland is to increase 
threefold in January. Sixteen thousand head of cattle 
lately went to Germany from the Canton of Graubunden 
alone, and altogether German-Swiss relations will 
need watching during the next three months. Ger- 
many, in return for supplying Switzerland with coal, 
is turning the screw tighter every month. The 
latest clause demands a reciprocal supply of aluminium 
in the proportion of three tons for every ton of coal, 
each party paying the price, but Germany fixing it. 
This, of course, is right down blackmail, but, with the 
temperature six below freezing, or, on our scale, 2odeg. 
I’., theirs not to reason why! 


The German military authorities have a short way 
with strikers. Not so very long ago the labourers in 
two munition factories close to Berlin, who were earn- 
ing twenty marks or more a day, struck to get better 
food. Whereupon the military Governor put them all 
under martial law and on the same conditions as Fritz 
in the trenches, namely, soldiers’ rations and two- 
pence a day. A week or two of this regime more than 
sufficed, and they are now once more earning market 
wages and feeding themselves. 


Greater sacrifice can no woman make than the hair 
that is her pride. The German military authorities 
have issued a passionate appeal to maid and matron 
alike to collect all their combing and take them to the 
Central Hair Depot, where they will be paid. The hair, 
which in happier times would no doubt have been made 
up into “transformations,” will then be utilised for 
driving straps and other industrial requisites, and so, 
once again, the Fatherland will be saved from the 
extreme penalties of the blockade. 


_ The familiar attempt to tread delicately like Agag 
is out of the question in Germany, where, apart from 


a racial heaviness of foot, the Standard Boots and 
Shoes, as prescribed by the authorities, do not admit of 
the silent approach. The soles are of wood, with 
metal rivets, and the effect on the pavement is such as 
to suggest an invasion of sabots. The “uppers ’’ are 
of cloth webbing, with a little leather interwoven, and 
there is a statutory height for men, women, and children 
beyond which no maker dare go under fearful pains and 
penalties. 


The Imports and Exports (Temporary Control) Bill, 
which is to be introduced by Sir Albert Stanley after 
the Recess, gives the Government complete control of 
the foreign in and out trade for the present and three 
years after the war. No one will be able to export or 
import any article in future whilst the Bill is operative, 
except under license from the Board of Trade. We do 
not wonder that the manufacturers and merchants are 
uneasy, both as to the duration of such a measure and 
as to the officials by whom it is to be worked. Mr. 
Barnes has been openly talking Socialism of late, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson has frankly, if rather foolishly, 
avowed that the new Reform Bill is another Russian 
Revolution, on more thorough and methodical lines. 


Sir Albert Stanley is a shrewd business man, trained 
in the United States, and presumably without sym- 
pathy with Trotzky-Leninism. But suppose the result 
of the next election is to return a Labour majority, and 
in consequence a Labour Government is formed, with 
Messrs. Arthur Henderson, Barnes, Ben Tillett and 


_ Tom Mann as leading members of the Cabinet. There 
_are more unlikely things: in fact, with universal 


suffrage, exercised by factory and shop girls and 
“boys ” from the Front, few things are more likely than 
a Labour Government. What a weapon ready to their 
hands would be an Act giving them control of all the 
exports and imports of the country! Whatever the 
colour of the Government, this Bill, forbidding all men 
to export or import without a license from the Board 
of Trade, might become a potent engine of corruption, 
jobbery, and favouritism. We are not surprised that 
the merchants and manufacturers look askance at the 
Bill. 


The argument for the Bill is to arm the Government 
with an economic weapon to deal with Germany. If 
the British Government were able to say to the German 
Government, Unless you make peace on our terms, we 
shall prevent your sending goods here or receiving 
goods from here; in other words, Surrender, or the 
economic boycott : it would be a powerful weapon. But 
we must be certain that the United States would do as 
we did, because the United States and the British 
Empire control the raw material of the world. We 


| cannot be sure that the United States will join in the 


boycott: we cannot even be certain that our own 
Colonies will join. We expect a sharp revival of finan- 
cial independence in the Colonies after the war. There 
can be no effective boycott if the United States and 
our Colonies stand out. This uncertainty seems to us 
to destroy the utility of the Bill as a fighting weapon, 
while as an instrument of Socialism it might be deadly. 


A “Memorandum of War Aims,” put forward by the 
Labour Party, demands: 1. The establishment of «a 
Super-National Authority or League of Nations. 2. An 
International High Court. 3. An International Legis- 
lature. 4. Compulsory Arbitration between Nations. 
5. The universal abolition of Compulsory Military Ser- 
vice. 6. The placing of the tropical Colonies of 
European Powers in Africa under the Super-Nationa! 
Authority, and their administration as a single indepen- 
dent African State. This farrago of Trotzky-Lenin 
nonsense is hailed by the Times (in a leading article of 
December 19th) as “one more proof that the heart and 
head of British Labour are sound.” On which we feel 
inclined to ask whether the head and heart of the 
Times are sound. What would it have said to Lord 
Lansdowne if he had published such a jumble of 
ludicrous rubbish ? 
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THE WAR IN 10917. 


HERE are so many factors in war, spiritual and 
material, political and economic, tactical and 
strategical, that it is hard to say where we should first 
begin our summary of the year. Let us begin, however, 
with the narrow view of the struggle as a fight between 
armed forces. Here, to our mind, the most astonish- 
ing feature of the year is that upon the West, England 
has fought a defensive war at sea, and an offensive 
war on land, while Germany has taken the defensive on 
land and the offensive at sea. It is an amazing paradox 
when we consider that Germany started with an in- 
ferior navy, and England with a ‘‘ contemptible ’”’ 
Army. The German naval offensive, it will be said, is 
a limited offensive; it is a submarine attack on our 
ocean-borne commerce; in other words, upon our 
sources of supply and our lines of communication. 
Yet it remains formidable, and at times has even 
threatened us with defeat. If the Germans cannot 
boast that it has succeeded, we cannot boast that 
it has failed. The measures we have taken to 
defeat it cannot be discussed here; but it may at 
least be said that, although they have been conducted 
with energy and have inflicted heavy losses on the 
German submarine force, they do not include any suck 
measure of offence as, for example, the Japanese took 
in their attack upon Russian sea-power at Port Arthur. 
We have not either stopped the rat-holes or dug the 
rats out. Nor have we reasog to boast of our own 
sea blockade, despite the heroism of our Navy. It has 
been bungled from the beginning; we might even 
say that British sea-power has been surrendered. 
It is not correct to say either that the United 
States vetoed our blockade before they entered the war, 
or that Germany is self-sufficient, and therefore im- 
pregnable to economise pressure. The surrender of 
our sea-power was due to our own false ideas of 
national economy and war. We refused to sacrifice our 
trade with neutral countries, although we knew that 
that trade indirectly supported the enemy. ‘‘ Extract- 
ing Germany’s gold,’”’ ‘“‘ Keeping up the rate of ex- 
change,’’ such phrases, drawn from the counting house 
and not from the study of war, were substituted for 
the ancient principles of sea warfare and blockade, by 
which England attained world dominion. Our present 
position at sea is by no means the fault of the Navy; 
but it is the fault of our civilian and political direction. 
When we turn to the war on land, we recognise a 
different spirit. There we see the energy of an intelli- 
gent offensive dealing heavy blows at the German de- 
fensive lines. In the spring the enemy was forced to 
give ground on the Somme by a combined attack which 
had begun as far back as July of 1916. That attack 
had gradually accumulated weight and strength, until 
the whole German system on the West was threatened 
with destruction. The Germans made a virtue of 
necessity, and fell back upon the previously prepared 
Siegfried or Hindenburg line before St. Quentin and 
Cambrai. This withdrawal averted the Allied assault 
which had been prepared for during the winter and 
early spring, and gave the enemy some respite. But 
the Messines Ridge was taken only some three months 
later in one of the most satisfactory battles of the 
whole war, and by our capture of that ridge we reduced 
the proud German General Staff to waging the sort of 
warfare it most detested, a precarious defensive in in- 
ferior positions. Our good Allies, the French, were 
unfortunately Jess successful, and the dominating 
Chemin des Dames was not captured until late in the 
year. In the meantime our desire to reach from behind 
at least one German rat-hole on the Belgian coast 
tempted us to a costly and partially successful offen- 
sive in Flanders. Our capture of a great part of the 
ridges beyond Ypres, including the central point at 
Paschendaele, entailed our most heroic and desperate 
effort in this war. The Germans were defended not 
only by the rising ground, but by bogs, quagmires, and 
an intricate network of sluggish streams and canals. 
They were favoured by heavy rains, which reduced the 
shattered and pitted soil to a maze of death-traps. That 
our troops should have struggled through this infernal 


terrain and should have most of the main positions is 
triumphant proof, if proof were needed, that British 
infantry remains, as it has always been, the best in the 
world. 

The tanks, which we had used spasmodically and 
sporadically in Flanders, with the scant success which 
might have been expected from such a surface, were 
skilfully massed for the surprise attack on the Hinden- 
burg Line. That attack succeeded—and let critics say 
what they will—attained the most important and far- 
reaching results. The Germans barely saved their vital 
railway and road centre of Cambrai, and were 
threatened with the rolling up of their whole line to the 
north. The capture of Bourlon Wood forced Germany 
into what was for her probably the bloodiest and 
costliest battle of the war. We have collated the 
accounts of many eye-witnesses who actually took part 
in the fighting, and have independently reached what 
we believe is the official conclusion that the slaughter 
of Germans in the battle round Bourlon Wood was un- 
precedented even in this bloodiest of wars. Now the 
slaughter of the enemy is not the object of war: the 
object is rather the defeat and destruction of his orga- 
nised forces. But the infliction of heavy losses is a way 
of reaching that end, and the Germans lost so heavily 
at Cambrai as to throw all their plans out of gear. 

We had nevertheless to abandon Bourlon Wood, 

which was of course a pity. For some as yet unex- 
plained reason—it need not necessarily be anybody’s 
fault—a feint attack at the southern base of the salient 
stove in Sir Julian Byng’s hastily elaborated system of 
defence. It was just such a misfortune as we may 
almost look for in war, and it changed the whole situa- 
tion. Sir Julian Byng, threatened on flank and rear, 
withdrew his advanced forces very skilfully, and fell 
back upon the support line of the Hindenburg system. 
On balance it was a considerable victory. 
- We may reckon the Venetian plain as part of the 
Western front, since it protects the French rear, and 
the German diversion on the Isonzo had serious reper- 
cussions in France and Flanders. French and British 
legions were hastily sent into the plains of Lombardy 
to help the Italians to reconstruct their shattered de- 
fences. Anyone with any knowledge of military science, 
who looks at the Italian frontier, knows that Italy has 
the worst of all possible frontiers to defend. She was 
striking on the Isonzo with her flank perpetually men- 
aced from above, and her rapid retreat was the natural 
result of this inferior strategic position. When she 
returned to a line which inspires more confidence, the 
natural valour and national pride of Italy quickly 
asserted themselves, and the advancing enemy again 
failed of that complete success which his coup-de-main 
on the Isonzo seemed to place within his grasp. In 
this failure it will yet be found that the Cambrai battle 
had a very important share. 

Such then in the roughest outline is the war on the 
West during 1917. On the East and South we have 
the material gains of a conquered Africa, and a captured 
Jerusalem and Baghdad. These are hostages in our 
hands of no small economic and political importance. 
Against these we have to reckon the surrender of our 
Ally Russia, carrying with it what we are tempted to 
call the betrayal of Roumania. The end of that, chapter 
is not yet, but the fate of Russia is the fate of an 
Empire whose people had never possessed that 
economic and industrial independence which is the 
foundation of military and naval power. Russia was 
betrayed from within chiefly because Russia depended 
before the war on an alien Power for the organisation 
of her industry, her commerce, and her trade. Ger- 
many quietly withdrew an infinite number of pins and 
bolts which supported the majestic Russian system, and 
it collapsed in calamitous ruin. The Poles, Cossacks, 
and Roumanians are possible centres of resistance ; but 
the Russian Empire as a whole is defeated and possibly 
destroyed. Whether the two most potent and ancient 
forces in Russia, its Czardom and its Church, will rise 
out of these ruins remains to be seen. It is at least 
certain that the vaunted Democracy of Russia is 
nothing more than wise men always knew it to be— 
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an imported pot plant without strength or roots in the 
soil. 

While we have lost we have also gained an Ally. The 
United States are a factor less of 1917 than of 1918, 
so we need not attempt to estimate their importance at 
the tail-end of the year and the article. Yet it may at 
least be said that America will be a more formidable 
enemy to Germany than Russia, for although she is 
inferior to Russia in armed military power, she is far 
superior in naval power, and, more important still, in 
that economic power and self-sufficiency which is the 
foundation of armed strength. 

Already the entrance of the United States has had 
important effects, political and economic, if not military. 
The blockade has been made more effective and the 
attitude of several neutral countries changed in our 
favour. On the military side, a steady trickle of fresh 
troops of excellent quality is gathering into a pool 
somewhere in France. And on the economic side we 
derive the advantage of vast supplies of steel, food and 
other necessities of war. 

Upon the whole, then, the balance is preserved. But 
it is an even balance into which, if we desire victory, we 
must throw al! our energy and all our resources. And 
if we are tempted to slacken in our efforts out of a 
ratural weariness, let us reflect upon this, that England 
always does badly in the first years of a war ; but always 
wins the last battle. Let us, then, with faith and 
courage, set this war-aim before us—it is the only war- 
aim worth considering, in the present posture of 
affairs—to win the last battle. 


THE FASHION OF DEMOCRACY. 


OTHING is so easy in this modern world as to 
be a democrat. It requires no knowledge of 
the previous history of mankind ; no study of the theory 
of government, or experience of its practice, and no 
examination of present economic conditions. Its creed 
is ready-made, and all you have to do is to swallow 
it. The late Lord Acton was rightly considered to 
have a wider and deeper knowledge of the histories of 
more countries than any other man of his time, perhaps 
than any who ever lived. He-was a sincere, even an 
advanced, Liberal, and in 1880 he wrote to Mary Glad- 
stone the following appreciation of democracy: “ In 
democracy that doctrinal fidelity is neither difficult nor 
very desirable of attainment. The disciples embrace a 
ready-made system that has been thought out like the 
higher mathematics, beyond the need or the chance of 
application. The sums have been worked ; the answers 
are known. There is no secret about their art. Their 
prescriptions are in the books, tabulated and ready for 
use. always know what is coming. We know 
that the doctrine of equality leads, by steps not only 
logical, but almost mechanical, to sacrifice the principle 
of liberty to the principle of quantity: that, being 
unable to abdicate responsibility and power, it attacks 
genuine representation, and as there is no limit where 
there is no control, invades sooner or later both pro- 
perty and religion.” Golden words, which should be 
framed and hung in the hall of every political club in 
the kingdom, and in the Cabinet Room at 10, Down- 
ing-street : words to which the fathler of the young lady 
to whom they were addressed paid but little heed, 
marking his appreciation of their weight by appointing 
their author a Lord-in-Waiting. 

President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are thle 
avowed apostles of democracy ; and both are subject to 
the delusion, which ever haunts idealists of that school, 
that they have only to exhibit a picture of their doctrine 
to all thle world for all the world to embrace it. Cobden 
thought the same about Free Trade, which the world 
repudiates in a crescendo scale of denial. Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson sincerely believe that 
they have only to defeat the Kaiser in war and all Ger- 
many will rise as one man and lead democracy to his 
vacant throne. Let us ask ourselves, quietly and 
coolly, why hard-headed, brutal realists like the Ger- 
mans should embrace democracy? Example is the 
only school at which the mass of mankind will or can 


learn: and what example of democracy, at the present 
hour, in this living world, is likely to attract the 
allegiance of the German people? Is it thle example of 
the Russian brand of democracy? Hardly that, one 
would say off-hand. But is the French pattern more 
likely to seduce their loyalty from the faith of their 
fathers? Thie Germans are intimately acquainted with 
the inner history of France since 1870; and they know 
-——nobody better—that, although the French have lived 
for revenge ever since that catastrophe, they were not 
ready for the war of 1914. The Germans are perfectly 
aware that the cause of that unreadiness was not thle 
character of the French people, but the character of 
their Government, which has produced instability and 
corruption. The Germans gambled on democratic 
inefficiency, and they have not won only because, with 


-their total inability to imagine moral greatness, they 


did not count on the sudden resurrection of the old 
French bravery and enthusiasm. The Germans cannot 
but admire the French army : but they may be excused 
if they do not admire Malvy and Caillaux trials, and 
if they are in no hurry to adopt a form of polity which 
leads to a change of Ministry on an average twice a 
year. 

Do we really flatter ourselves that thle Germans 
admire the veiled democracy which goes by the name 
of the British Constitution? We love it, because we 
are born in it, blecause we have been fed on its splendid 
history, because we have profited by its successes, and 
because we like to dwell in an intellectual twilight of 
compromise and make-believe. But why should it 
appeal to the Germans, who know that for years before 
1914 we were swiftly sliding from anarchy and incom- 
petence into civil war? Certainly there is no country 
which had a more profound contempt for our fiddling 
and fumbling with Irish rebels and trades-union anar- 
chists than Germany. Lord Haldane was the fine 
flower of our democracy; and him the Wilhelmstrasse 
realists accurately measured. The last Constitution 
in the world which, strange as it may seem to Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Germans are likely to imitate is that 
over which he presides, and which, in the words of 
Dean Inge, “ quails before every agitation, and pays 
blackmail to every conspiracy.” 

But then there is the democracy of the United States. 
So rich, so powerful—surely that must excite the envy 
of Germany! The United States are very rich, and 
very populous, and therefore very powerful: that there 
is no denying: and they are the only example of a 
democracy that has maintained its Constitution for 
over a century. But the United States are rich and 
powerful, not by reason of their political institutions, 
but because of their geographical position; because 
they still have large tracts of unoccupied land, because 
their mineral and agricultural wealth is enormous, and 
because they are removed by thousands of marine miles 
from the storm-centre of European politics. The most 
patriotic American would admit that America is great, 
not because of her democratic institutions, but in spite 
of them. Mr. Wilson would not, of course, admit 
that: but hle is a politician; and we are sure that all 
educated Americans, outside politics, would agree. It 
remains to be seen whether, now that the United States 
have irrevocably plunged into Weltpolitik, with all its 
consequences, democratic institutions, that are noto- 
riously corrupt, will stand the strain. Sir Henry Maine 
places democracy among the most fragile forms of 
government known to history. 

That the Germans will some day adopt democratic 
institutions we believe to be almost dertain; but the 
change will be due to the advance of the political 
glacier, bearing on its bosom the camps of rival 
parties; to the stealthy progress of ideas of equality ; 
and not to any invitation, still less to any pressure, 
from the present enemies of Germany. It is pleasant, 
and surely harmless, to indulge in speculations which 
we cannot live to prove or disprove. We are convinced 
that in fifty years from now there will be found in the 
world neither an hereditary Sovereign, nor a pure 
democracy, but many absolute rulers of the Napoleonic 
or Cromwellian type. 
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JOHN AND A RUSKIN DEFINITION. 


ag SAY that the art is greatest which conveys to 

the mind of the spectator by any means what- 
soever the greatest number of the greatest ideas; and 
I call an idea great in proportion as it is received by 
a higher faculty of the mind and as it more fully occu- 
pies, exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is 
received. He is the greatest artist who has embodied 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas.” It is amus- 
ing to imagine how Mr. (or Major) John would strike 
Ruskin were the latter to turn in at the Alpine Club. 
We will assume that the visitor, primed with the 
praises in the Press, would enter under the impression 
that it contained the works of the greatest living Bri- 
tish artist. Referring to his well-known definition of 
such a phenomenon, Mr. Ruskin would look round for 
massed great ideas wherewith to exalt the higher faculty 
of his famous mind. Certainly he would not notice 
them, and our conundrum is, would his logical con- 
clusion that John’s is a base art be right? If not, why 
not ? 

The first impression made upon a stranger to Johan- 
nine portraiture would be that the artist’s clients are 
a queer crew; not people of the ordinary world, but of 
«a special and rather sordid stratum. Appearing 
strangely in this somewhat savage company two charm- 
ing children, “Henry” and “Lamorna Birch,” hardly 
seem like genuine Johns ; we suppose that out-and-out 
Johannines scorn them as signs of cankerous sentiment 
and tenderness, unworthy of the master. For this ex- 
hibition of gentler sympathy, the master, however, 
makes ample amends in other directions. | With re- 
markable brilliance he convincingly exposes the least 
attractive facets of his sitters’ character. If they lend 
themselves to his natural gift of seeing what must be 
called the coarser grain, he summarily turns them off, 
remorselessly laying bare and making dominant here 
a robust greediness, there an appetite luxuriously in- 
dulged, in another place an obscene decay of sensuality. 
It is all trenchantly bludgeon-like and convincingly 
alive. In other instances, either when John was not 
completely on his stroke, or, more likely, when his 
sitter was not a good John subject, not uz four de son 


metier, he is rather at a loss. In this predicament he 


sometimes tries to carry it off by “doing his 
damnedest” with unmanageable material; for 
example, he transmutes Ambrose McEvoy into an 
East-side gun-man or a Bolshevik intelligentsia. But 
in other cases he simply throws up his hand and we get 
a commonplace like “Lady Tredegar” or a wooden 


image like “Lord Howard de Walden.” Failures like’ 


these, however, which nowadays would be termed 
“duds,” are uncommon; the net effect of this large 
collection of portraits is convincingly living and there- 
fore true. But how true? And does the kind of truth 
perceived by Mr. John make an effective substitute for 
the great higher faculty ideas of Ruskin’s greatest 
artist ? 

After the war we shall, perhaps, have inclination to 
take up seriously the problem propounded by modern 
movements in art and literature. Roughly stated, the 
position is this: the older idea was that art was 
necessarily intended to distil exclusively the noble and 
beautiful from life; the new idea is that art is mainly 
concerned with the true, no matter how repugnant or 
hestial it is. The only concession made by the moderns, 
in literature if not always in painting, is that craftsman- 
ship should be beautiful. Thus we have with the old 
schools a conspiracy of silence and hush-up over the 
gross ugly facts of life, and with the new a frankness 
in expounding, and a deliberate insistence on, the crude 
or the obscene. Their charter, they consider, is their 
creed that what is good enough for God is good 
enough for them and art, and that the great thing 
is to see life whole. But, with a curiously incom- 
plete vision, they not infrequently confound the 
part with the whole. _ If life is not entirely white, 
it is surely not all black. Exclusive musing on 


the purely beautiful and noble soon starves art; but 
dwelling on the gross or cruel perpetually is no more 
nourishing. If it is humbug to give out that all is har- | 


monious, exalted or refined, it is equally misleading to 
restrict one’s statement to the opposite qualities. 
Though a rendering of Mr. McEvoy as a dreamy poet 
would be incomplete, we may still maintain that to 
depict him as a sort of Gyp-the-Blood is, if anything, 
less valuable. And, if we are out for truth, would not 
a Rembrandt’s vision of “Mme. Réjane” be incom- 
parably truer, because more comprehensive, than 
John’s? 

None will challenge this. On the other hand, at 
John’s age, Rembrandt was not the complete seer of his 
later period. If John is not content ta express the 
smaller and _ restricting qualities of humanity all his 
days, and will use them merely as a stage towards a 
larger understanding, this phase of his development 
will have been invaluable. To paint people in an atmo- 
sphere of scorn, and hostility, of malignant exposure or 
Olympian cynicism, is a young man’s legitimate indul- 
gence. But, argue as we may, the truths struck cut 
in this mood are little truths, only leading back upon 
themselves, commanding no expanse nor any escape 
towards humanity’s desired goal. For this reason such 
truths as deal with but sterile qualities are of relatively 
transient interest, and the art expressing them gives 
little lasting satisfaction. Since an extreme case often 
illustrates a point most effectively, we will venture to 
drag in two books, ‘ Limehouse Nights’ and ‘ Capel 
Sion,’ in support of the argument. These books have 
as motif the self-consuming ideas—hate, and lust, 
ciuelty and meanness. Their sincerity, their unflinch- 
ing honesty of art, have not been questioned, nor their 
truth. Yet they are intolerable. The mind sickens 
under their atrocious load of truth. And at the last 
day the saint who keeps the door of the art heaven will 
reject them because their truth is not the needed truth. 

The needed truth is that which gives humanity what 
it steadily and profoundly requires. We crave not as- 
surance of our pettiness, but reassurance of our saving 
graces. Periodic emphasis of our millstone brutish- 
ness, the purge administered by cynics, is doubtless 
healthy and corrective; but what we happen to prize 
above such dosings is revelation of our dim divinity, 
however flawed. This was never yet revealed by scorn 
or hate, but by a sympathy that pardons all. Perceiv- 
ing it, we are strung up, our higher faculties expand. 
But John, so far, has shown no sign of that humility 
and comprehension which gives access to another’s real 
individuality. What chimes with his own mood and is 
his special metier he expresses more vividly and more 
sardonically than any living painter. In this degree he 
is our greatest artist. A perfect example of his quality 
is the portrait of his own boy, “ Robin,” in whgse sullen, 
mutinous intensity, and one might almost gay baleful 
concentration, his parent clearly found a ject ready 
made. This portrait, peculiarly beautiful in colour, 
masterly in drawing and typical of the artist’s best, is, 
we are content to know, eventually to represent John 
at the Tate Gallery. The donor, whose generosity to 
the nation’s collections, and whose tireless zeal in their 
behalf deserve our full gratitude, has most wisely and 
far-sightedly snapped up an indispensable example of 
the master. Would that such enlightened provision for 
the public were more common! 


John’s characterisation being essentially subjective 
and self-reflective, rather than penetrating and sympa- 
thetic, one must not look for revealed humanity in his 
big decoration. His Tinkers are just a band of stock 
John models: they do not really live, they manifest no 
indwelling individuality. Nor, if we come to tech- 
nique, is this a successful decoration. It is, in fact, ar 
academic confection doomed to become as old-fashioned 
as the Bolognese, Leighton or Miilais. The skill with 
which his unrelated ideas are woven together is remark- 
able nowadays, but it is not sufficient to conceal that 
the motifs in this design are linked together piecemeal ; 
in the sixteenth century such ability was quite common- 
piace, and even third rate. “Tinkers’”’ is, indeed, 3 
rather flimsy thing with no colour value, no grave in- 
tention, and little substance as design. Here, at least, 
the verdict which we postulated Ruskin would pass on 
John’s art will be endorsed by time. For success on 
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this scale a far bigger and more enduring inspiration 
than John’s is needed : his present lack of great ideas 
inexorably predisposed this effort to failure. As for his 
handling of paint, that, too, is highly characteristic. 
His method seems methodless and disrespectful : but 
its ultimate justification depends on its staying power, 
which we cannot confidently foretell. He shows little 
consideration for the susceptibilities of his paint, simply 
overriding them as if his pigment were a menial. Such 
masterfulness and indifference are rare, and if in a 
hundred years his technique has stood well, they will 
be justified. At any rate, the patine of the “Robin,” 
however produced, is at present rich and satisfying. 
A relevant point will occur to many. Seen from a dis- 
tance of quite four yards, John’s tones and tints are 
patchy and disintegrated : but from a dozen yards they 
seem to fall justly into place. The feat of painting for 
so long a range will be appreciated by painters ; but the 
question is, will time heighten the disintegration or fuse 
the surface into coherent harmony ? 


OUR WEATHER. 


N Homer there is little or no weather; the heroes 
walk abroad and stalk their foes, regardless alike 

of sun and rain. There is an apparent indifference to 
“ skiey influences,” which our remote ancestors may 
have shared when they wore woad, and, we hope and 
believe, caught none of the coughs and colds which 
are so pestilent and general a nuisance to-day. Later 
on, we find Sophocles expressing in a fragment the 
pleasure of being under a roof and listening to the 
frequent raindrops with a sleepy mind. But we sus- 
pect in that sentiment the human, if rather malign, 
pleasure of being out of it when somebody else is in 
it, found alike in “Alice Through the Looking-Glass ” 
~-remember the selfish Tweedledum under his um- 
brella—and in Lucretius with his “Suave mari 
magno.” The Greeks had no reason to complain, 
grumbles the Briton; Lotos-eaters, weary of the dark 
blue sky over the dark blue sea, ever faring through 
clear, pellucid air. We know, indeed, our weather and 
its cruelties. We know the wettest place in England, 
which would be the loveliest, if it was not loud with 
rain. We know our sky, which with good reason was 
called the “welkin,” a mass of clouds. Shakespeare, it 
is true, ventured on “‘ a welkin eye ” for a ‘ blue eye,” 
but he was an ignoramus. We might have a new art 
and a new hiterature—more than a prating pretence 
about the joys of the “open road ”—if we could venture 
on an open-air café. But no one would think of such a 
luxury in England, where we were daily shocked and 
surprised by the long, rainless weather of 1911. As 
it is, our poets, thinking of Greece and Rome, and 
probably shivering between their blankets the while, 
have cried up our spring, which is beyond words. 
April ought to smile through her tears, but the tears 
are always more evident. The next month would be 
charming, “ if May were May,” as Rossetti pertinently 
remaiks. As for our summer, go to Horace Walpole 
and hear him telling the truth about the severity of. it 
over a seacoal fire. Hear Stevenson railing about 
“the flaws of fine weather, which we pathetically call 
our summer.” Hear Byron overstating the merits of 


‘our climate with his 


“T 1sike the weather,—when it is not rainy: 
That is—I like two months of every year.” 

There is no month when it will certainly be fine, no 
sure season for holidays, and miserable creatures go 
about with the most universal of fears, the fear of 
catching cold. We have learned to open our windows 
more than we did, but we still suffer from devastating 
draughts. The White Plague of to-day which seizes 
on the lungs carries off many more than the Black 
Plagues which struck our ancestors dumb with terror. 

All true; and yet those rare days of ours when 
Nature smiles in the sun—is there anything like them 
elsewhere? We could not be expected to know that, 
but the finest of artists in American literature has told 
their praise in unforgettable language. After the east 


wind between February and June, a brown October, 
a black November, and a chill, sunless winter, “there 
are a few weeks [read “days” ?] of incomparable 
summer, scattered through July and August, and the 
earlier portion of September, small in quantity, but 
exquisite enough to atone for the whole year’s atmo- 
spherical delinquencies.” 

“The English, however,” Hawthorne adds, “do not 
seem to know how enjoyable the momentary gleams 
of their summer are ; they call it broiling weather, and 
hurry to the seaside with red, perspiring faces in a 
state of combustion and deliquescence. ... To myself, 
after the summer heats of my native land had some- 
what effervesced out of my biood and memory, it was 
the weather of Paradise itself. It might be a little too 
warm; but it was that modest and inestimable super- 
abundance which constitutes a bounty of Providence, 
instead of just a niggardly enough.” 

Eloquent pleading which arrides us, but we think, 
too, of that other American who described our climate 
as “all samples.” Everybody agrees that the weather 
is shameful, and, as a modern dramatist has neatly 
observed, it grows worse as we grow older. We are 
no valetudinarians; we are rather slaves to exercise ; 
but tussis attacks us, as it did that poor grammarian 
in Browning, or some other foe in league with the 
weather, “inclement” as usual—who ever heard it 
called “clement”? How can we be and remain con- 
valid? Significantly the word is not in use in this 
country. And yet, all the while, as another American* 
can tell us, our weather is the best in the world, and 
we are the best people in the world because of it. This 
ingenious writer sent east, west, north, and south for 
opinions from travellers, anthropologists, sociologists, 
men of science, on the highest civilisation in the world, 
and he found that it corresponded with a zone of the best 
climate along the world’s surface, which includes us. 
This country is put first in civilisation among all the 
nations of all the world by these many and impartial 
observers, and those that come next in order have 
the same sort of climate. Elaborate investigations of 
the effect of climate have shown further that varia- 
bility is the most favourable condition for working days. 
Spring and autumn are better than summer and winter, 
when we expect and get on the whole, in spite of our 
grumbling, a fixed rule of hot and cold. 

So we must tolerate our ‘‘ wind and weather.’’ The 
combination of the two is sound in philology and in 
fact. Weather means wind, and wind it is that de- 
cides it. You can see places which yet possess splendid 
buildings and temples belonging to a vanished civilisa- 
tion, but which are now almost lost in a miasma of rank 
vegetation, a hot-bed of malaria. They were not thus 
when these fine buildings were raised by the Mayas of 
Yucatan and Guatemala with nothing but flint tools. 
The winds changed; the climate deteriorated ; the race 
died out. That is the history, perhaps, of more civi- 
lisations than the world guesses. So, though we can- 
not sing with bluff Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ Welcome, wild 
North-Easter,’’ and few of us can, perhaps, afford now- 
adays his talisman against the weather—a store of well- 
loaded pipes hidden in the gorse of our neighbour- 
hood (if any), we shall tolerate on national grounds 
the state which is described as “weather-beaten.” 
But we shall cherish a sneaking regard for the learned 
philologist who tells us that it really should be 
** weather-bitten.’”’ 

The weather bites with the first blizzard of the sea- 
son. Where are the coals? Have they come yet? 
Last year we saw a man in an elegant topcoat and a tall 
hat wheeling a truckload of them, and accompanied by 
a deriding mob of small boys. We did not deride ; we 
sympathised, though we thought of some in a worse 
plight. For we knew all the while that over here the 
cold was tolerable, a mere trifle. We had heard of that 
wounded soldier in hospital over there who had not seen 
a good fire for many months, and whose medicine froze 
on the very stove! 


*“ Civilisation and Climate,’? by Ellsworth Huntington. 
191s. 
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THE SAVING GRACE OF MR. HAWTREY. 


chy all appearances Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new 
play at the Garrick Theatre is likely to attain 
the heart’s desire of Charmian, who loved long life 
better than figs) Mr. Hawtrey’s success with “The 
Saving Grace” revives our drooping faith in the 
theatre, and shows for once in a way that the English 
stage has not yet entirely capitulated to the “brood of 
folly without father bred.” The play is truthful and 
dexterous. It is sentimental in parts, but not mawkish. 
It makes a quiet appeal to common sense and fair 
feeling ; and in Mr. Hawtrey and Miss Jerrold it shows 
us two admirable players putting their gifts to excellent 
use. Moreover, it is in the right tradition for an 
English comedy aiming at an English public. The fun 
is rooted in character ; critical, but not unkindly, of the 
mixed good and ill in complex human nature. It is not 
searching, or profound, or satirical, and the irony, when 
irony ventures to intrude, is too good-humoured to be 
easily recognised for what it is. Nevertheless, there is 
running through the play a felicitous and tactful expo- 
sure of the egotisms, vanities and moral inadequacies 
to which most human people are by birthright entitled. 
Mr. Hawtrey has in this play an opportunity for his 
art which has of late too rarely come his way. Mr. 
Hawtrey would by now have been quite obviously the 
best of our comic actors had it not been for the calamity 
which attended his christening. All the good fairies 
were present at that event, but at the last moment, as 
in the fairy tale, an uninvited godmother rushed in just 
as the officiator was inquiring N or M, and insidiously 
named him “Charles.” The intention of his authentic 
godmother was to call him “Ernest,” but Thalia was 
too slow on this occasion. She has done her best for 
nim = since. She has, however, been powerless to 
prevent Charles from degenerating into Charlie, and 
irom Charlie by a culminating stroke of indignity into 
dear old Charlie. It was obviously all a mistake. We 
have always known that the humorous, wayward, inno- 
cent, and lovable child, who should have been Ernest 
Hawtrey, had nothing really to do with the dear old 
Charlie of the Palais Royal, whose bad life was as full 
of women as his sitting-room was full of doors. Our 
coyviction that he was not really responsible for his 
name or for its fatal effect upon his reputation was, in 
iact, one of the reasons why we liked him. The incon- 
gruity was in itself amusing when it was not too sad. 
Well, Mr. Charles Hawtrey at the Garrick Theatre is 
liberated from his Christian name. The spell is broken 
by the saving grace of a good author and a part which 
enables him to employ his natural gifts without stint. 
He shows us one of life’s failures before the war—a 
captain who ran away with his colonel’s wife because 
the colonel was a brute and it was the sporting thing 
todo. The captain had naturally been obliged to send 
in his papers, and thereafter he had led a dubious exist- 
ence in the City, mixed up with companies formed to 
exploit railways which did not exist or to sell feeding 
stuffs which made poor Fido ill. He had come to 
frequent that particular kind of Bodega over whose 
portals is inscribed: lasciate ogni speranza. But war 
breaks out and Mr. Chambers’s play begins. He shows 
us the ex-captain’s home with duns at the door and 
samples in the cupboard. He exhibits his hero as 
reduced to all the little shifts and pretences of the 
penniless good fellow. We even assist at a pretty little 
plot for the entrapping of a wealthy babe into a marriage 
with the captain’s niece. It is not a pleasant picture, 
but it is all quite delightful in the execution. The 
squalid truth is there, but it is lightened at every turn 
by the author’s charity and the actor’s art. Mr. 
Chambers’s hero wins our sympathy by virtue of the 
brave, humorous face he puts upon things and our con- 
tinual divination of his rightness and sense of honour 
in essentials. More especially when he talks to keep 
his spirits up, thereby showing that it has hecome his 
second nature to make the best of the worst, and that 
his merry egotism and vanity are partly assumed, we 
are amused and touched at the same time, and 
pleasantly aware of Mr. Hawtrey’s unfailing tact and 
skill in the handling of his material. 


Our captain gets back to his regiment eventually, but 
not before Mr. Chambers has had time to put the last 
loving stroke to his portrait. Incidentally, two other’ 
likenesses are sketched in a lighter key, but not unskil- 
fully. The captain’s wife is a delightful study in 
lavender and lace, and is perfectly put into life and 
motion by Miss Mary Jerrold. The other portrait is a 
family servant by Mr. Chambers, but considerably 
touched up by Mr. A. E. George. Mr. Chambers 
adheres to a technique which was fashionable in the 
earlier days of Sir A. Pinero, and his family servants 
are frankly indispensable to his way of working. Mr. 
A. E. George turns what is in danger of being a mere 
device into something very like a living figure. We 
should, perhaps, add that Miss Ellis Jeffreys dresses 
and plays quite up to the level of the high expectations 
her name inevitably awakens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CANT OF DEMGCRACY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Good sometimes comes out of evil, and the 
brutalities and brigandage, the mutinies and murders, 
which have disgraced Russia for the last eight months 
should open the eyes of our journalists and misleaders 
to the real meaning of pure Democracy, of Democracy 
unlimited and unrestrained. 

In America Democracy is admirable, or at any rate 
tolerable, because it is in a strait waistcoat—the strait 
waistcoat of an inflexible Constitution contrived for it 
by the founders of the Republic—while in Russia we 
have Democracy naked and unashamed in all its simple 
barbarism. 

-If the war is really being fought for ‘‘ Freedom” and 
“Free Institutions” of the Russian pattern, and if, as 
seems quite possible, it is intended to connive at the 
growth in Italy of those principles which certain of our 
Ministers did their best to promote in Russia, then the 
sooner we have peace the better, for with all its harsh- 
ness and cruelty the rule of the Pomeranian grenadier 
in Brussels and Bucharest is less loathsome than that of 
the corner boys and political jackals in Petrograd. 
Militarism is a great evil, but Anarchism is a worse. 
Militarism indeed, makes men yearn for Freedom, and 
try to understand and practise it; while Anarchism is 
so bad a thing that it makes men ready to take refuge 
under Oppression. : 

For months after the rebellion and the deposition of 
the Tsar all, or nearly all, our leading politicians were 
loud in their praises of the revolution, regarding it as 
a most valuable asset for the Allied cause. Since then, 
unfortunately, we have been strangely disillusioned, and 
while making all allowances for the provocation 
afforded by a feeble Sovereign, an indolent aristocracy, 
a bigoted priesthood, and a corrupt bureaucracy, we 
now find that most of the rebels were much less inte- 
rested in Truth, Justice, and Freedom than in the 
prospect of plundering the wealthier classes among 
their fellow countrymen. Nor is this all—the example 
of Russia has not been lost in Ireland, where the King 
does not count and Valera does; while in every bazaar 
in India it is known that the mightiest monarch upon 
earth, the King’s cousin, the Tsar, has been pitched 
from the throne into the mud, and that the mob has 
taken his possessions and his place. 

We are now told that, while an aristocratic Govern- 
ment may have the advantage in the beginning of a 
war, Owing to its greater power of concentration, 
endurance is the note of democracy. In other words, 
we are asked to believe that aristocracy is a good 
starter but a bad stayer, while the case is the opposite 
with a democracy. This theory is, of course, as false 
as it is fascinating, for to-day we have the aristocratic 
Government of Germany and Austria defying odds of 
ten to one and fighting the whole world; while the 
peoples of those countries endure, month after month, 
hardships and privations which under no conceivable 
condition would be tolerated for a week by the British 
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democracy, accustomed as it is to fancy wages in re- 
ward for patriotism, and to continual prophecies and 
promises of pleasant things. 

We need not hate German tyranny and German 
cruelty the less for recognising one chief cause of Ger- 
man efficiency, but to pretend, as so many people are 
doing to-day, that aristocracy is necessarily less effec- 
tive than democracy, is to fly in the face of facts, and 
to make ourselves a laughing stock to all serious 
students of history. Moreover, what is called Demo- 
cracy is really a blend of Demagogy and Bureaucracy, 
and all the tall talk about “Government of the People, 
by the People, for the People,” becomes meaningless 
when we remember that the present Parliament may 
have represented what the people thought seven years 
ago, but is quite unrepresentative of their feelings to- 
day, and that direct reference to the people by means of 
the Referendum is the one thing which Mr. Lloyd 
George and other demagogues are determined if pos- 
sible to avoid. Yours faithfully, 

C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


LORD MORLEY’S INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REvIEw. 


Sir,—In several excellent articles and letters that you 
have published on the subject which is known as Home 
Rule for India, allusion is made to the very delicate 
position in India, and to the many dangerous ambitions 
aroused by Mr. Montagu’s visit. In such a situation 
surely the publication by Lord Morley of his confidential 
correspondence with the late Viceroy, Lord Minto, is a 
serious and unusual breach of propriety. This corre- 
spondence covers the period of five years (1906 to 1911), 
when Lord Morley was Secretary of State for India, 
and it alludes to such topics as the relations that ought 
to subsist between the Government at Simla and the 
Government in Whitehall as responsible to Parliament ; 
the National Congress and Mr. Gokhale; the appoint- 
ment of an Indian member to the Viceroy’s Council ; 
the partition of Bengal; the establishment of local 
legislative councils. The opinions of the late King 
Edward and the Prince of Wales (now King George V.), 
then returned from India, are quoted, whether with or 
without permission, I cannot say. The attitude of the 
English governing class, sneeringly alluded to as Tchin- 
ovniks and “the cast-iron bureaucracy,” is freely dealt 
with. And while Lord Morley gives his own views of 
these many ticklish topics, he does not supply us with 
Lord Minto’s opinions, except in one instance. For 
the Indian agitator, white or coloured, this cor- 
respondence is an arsenal of effective weapdns. I am 
surprised that no protest has been raised against this 
dangerous departure from official confidence. 

Yours obediently, 
A CIvILian. 


TAXIS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


_ Sir,—I am glad to see that your repeated incitements 

have poked the London members up into taking some 
interest and some action in the daily concerns of 
Londoners. We must all be grateful to Lord Claud 
Hamilton and Mr. John Burns for their endea- 
vours to settle the dispute between the owners and 
drivers of taxis, which keeps 1,000 cabs off the streets 
at this time of the year. May I ask why the principle 
of compulsory arbitration should not be applied to this 
dispute as to other industrial quarrels? 

It is high time something was done, for the present 
limited number of taxi-drivers have turned themselves 
into bandits, and the police are apparently nowhere. 
Yesterday a friend of mine, a woman, wanted to be 
driven from Oxford Street to Paddington Station, legal 
fare 1s. 8d. The only taxi she could find demanded 


7s. 6d. to take her, which she agreed to pay and paid. 

Of course a man would have got into the taxi, agreed 

to 7s. 6d., and on arrival would have tendered the 

1s. 8d., and called a policeman, knowing well that a 

contract made under duress is not legally binding. 

“Ease will retract vows made in pain 
As violent and void.” 

But the poor lady, knowing neitker the law nor Milton, 

paid her three half-crowns. It is time this piracy on 

the King’s highways was stopped.—Yours faithfully, 
LoNDONER. 


KEATS, LOCKHART AND WILSON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—Ir the excellent review of Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
‘Keats’ it is regarded as a “deplorable fact” that 
Lockhart was “mainly responsible” for the Blackwood 
attack on Keats. Your reviewer’s judgment is likely 
to be sound, and unfortunately I have not been able 
to get a sight of the book. Even so, may I ask what 
is the direct evidence, if any, of Lockhart’s authorship, 
or, failing that, the inferences held to be convincing ? 
Lockhart and Wilson started on ‘ Maga’ together, but 
the latter, the elder man, was, if I am not mistaken, 
literary editor, which Lockhart was not. Wilson then, 
with the sagacious supervising Blackwood of the day, 
was responsible for the appearance of the article. Was 
Wilson’s not also the main hand in penning it? I am 
aware that one or two points in language are said to 
indicate Lockhart’s style, but Wilson might easily have 
gathered these graces from Lockhart. It seems to me 
that the personal rudeness of the references to Keats’s 
doctoring is eminently characteristic of Wilson, who, 
though he became a professor of moral philosophy, 
retained many of the unlovely traits of the rowdy 
Philistine. I would not condemn anyone to re-read the 
dreary lengths of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ but these 
endless high jinks show that Wilson could crib ideas 


and phrases from others, and could indulge in person- 
alities of which a gentleman is supposed to be in- 
capable. 
Lockhart was a gentleman, though a somewhat bitter 
one in his youth, the reason, perhaps, being that he 
failed at the Scottish bar. His ‘ Life’ has been written 
by Andrew Lang. Lang, in 1896, did not know who 
wrote the offending article, but he shows that Lockhart 
wrote to Christie, who knew Keats, on January 27th, 
1818, a letter expressing his goodwill to the poet, and 
suggesting a little review “in admonition to leave his 
ways, etc., and in praise of his natural genius.” In 
1820 also, Lockhart wrote to a Scottish correspondent : 
“T have already attempted to say something kind 
about Mr. Keats in Blackwood’s Magazine, but been 
thwarted, I know not well how . . . I trust his health 
will mend, and that he will live to be a merry fellow. 
...” Was this the man who wrote the scurrilous 
attack in Blackwood? Dean Boyle, who knew Lockhart 
well, clearly implies that he did not write it. : 
Scurrility on the other side was not wanting. Hazlitt 
wrote the most unbelievable things about Scott. The 
rudeness throughout was largely due to political differ- 
ences, which have nothing to do with humane letters. 
Wilson won the Newdigate at Oxford, was a poet in 
a small way, and, at least, in later years, regarded 
himself as particularly qualified to be the judge and 
patron of rising poets. His style, worthy of the 
* Rowdy Journal ’ which amazed Martin Chuzzlewit, is 
well exhibited in this comment on “a crazy charlatan ” 
who had praised Tennyson. The article in question 
in the ‘Westminster Review ’ was 
“A perfect specimen of the super-hyperbolical ultra- 
extravagance of outrageous Cockney eulogistic foolish- 
ness, with which not even a quantity of common sense 
less than nothing has been suffered, for an indivisible 
moment of time, to mingle; the purest matter of moon- 
shine ever mouthed by an idiot-lunatic, slavering in 
the palsied dotage of the extremest superannuation 
ever inflicted on a being, long ago, perhaps, in some 
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slight respects and in low degrees human, but now 
sensibly and audibly reduced below the level of the 
Pongas. ” 

Reviewers of to-day may like to see this passage, so 
different from their mild efforts to praise everybody. 
They deserve, as Andrew Lang once remarked to me, 
the description a Scotch girl gave of a too modest 
lover—senselessly ceevil.”"—Yours faithfully, 

OLp PEN. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—The Norwich School of Natural History 
brought within the compass of the deserted stage on 
Timber Hill must have delighted many a Norwich 
reader of your columns. Such a menagerie and menu 
are worthy of Restoration or Reconstruction times. 

Oblivion, according to Sir Thomas Browne, is not to 
be hired and the Snap Norwich folk have in vain 
attempted to buy off at a price, now appears evidently 
in such “ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his 
nature.” He makes a clean disarmament of prejudice. 

Hanged though we thought him, within the Castle 
Keep, we should never be surprised in the future to see 
him follow Fis deputy Snoox to the Guildhall. His 
loyal speech proves him worthy of the city’s freedom 
and right buxom to Mr, Mayor. 

In such an essay it would appear easy to follow the 
example of the sedulous ape and tear the “Vulgar 
Errors” to pieces in a spirit of wantonness ; instead the 
writer’s art has made “their new perspectives begin to 
tell new tales.” 

The Eedeepee we can fancy will be a current topic 
of interest to enliven the darkened streets of our city of 
benightment, 


Though the voice of the Timber Hill bell is still | 


cracked, its dissonance has brought the wanderer home 
as surely as did the curfew bring John Colton, in danger 


of drowning, on the marshes of Heygham next to. 


Norwich to St. Giles at an earlier date. 

May the symbolic intimations of the homing instincts 
of your able contributor on Norwich men and manners 
never grow less.—Yours faithfully, OLD THorre. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 

Sir,—‘‘ A North-Country Journalist ’’ has, I think, 
hit the nail right on the head. ‘‘Lord Northcliffe’s 
motto has been ‘ Shout with the Crowd.’’’ That is 
the secret of his success. It shows intense keenness, 
but it does not exhibit wisdom. The only object has 
been to sell his papers. His judgment, as purported 
to be shown on most public matters, is hopelessly 
wrong. But he is a magnificent self-advertiser. There 
is no doubt that the power of this man is a national 
danger, but he follows the crowd, and therefore 
succeeds. He has been ridiculously wrong in his 
forecasts with regard to the war, and is always wrong 
in connection with international affairs, but if you 
aeons advertise any article of commerce it will 
sell. 

I agree with “A Briton’s” “God forbid” our 
tolerating Lord Northcliffe as representing ‘‘ the 
thoughts and aspirations of the people at large.’’ He 
plays to the gallery all the time and every time. His 
gross impertinence to Lord. Lansdowne could not be 
exceeded. Lord Lansdowne’s acquaintance with the 
subject on which he wrote is unexcelled; Lord North- 
cliffe’s is nil, or at any rate negligible. Here is a 
prophecy—in the end Lord Lansdowne will be 
supported—the only question is whether the support 
will be given in time. The general position is now 
clear enough for even a slow thinker to appreciate 
that Lord Lansdowne is right. 

Yours obediently, 


ELABEA. 


HEINE AND TRANSLATION. 
To the Editer of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Sir,—The erudite review of Heine “as he is spoke,” 


in your issue of 15th December, contains an aphorism 
of intrinsic value. It is that “translations of signal 
poetry should render the spirit, not the letter, of their 
criginals.” But is the equivalent, in letter or spirit, of 
foreign idioms and patois, of the fine frenzy, and the 
spirituel, say, of French, always attainable in English ? 
What may be termed translation “howlers ” are adduced 
by your reviewer, but do they surpass the following 
from the other side of La Manche :— 
“Et Charlie est mon préferé, 
Mon préferé, mon préferé.” 
which is a rendering of :— 
“ An’ Charlie he’s my darling, 
My darling, my darling.” 
That is the refrain of the popular Jacobite song of 
Burns. The French translation is from a sympathetic 
and a critical “Etude sur la vie et les ceuvres de Robert 
Burns,” par Auguste Angellier, agrégé de 1’Université 
de France. It is not in severe isolation. A translation 
especially of poetry, must to a limited extent be rhyth- 
mical, or attuned to the ear, if it is to convey approx!- 
mately the vernacular and l’esprit. 

A merry, a favourite farewell among old and young 

in Scotland is :— 
“Ta, ta, 
Bella.”’ 
It has travelled to sunny Italy. The sense, sans the 
spirit, is there, but the lack of the poetic or Byronic 
rhythm gives it the indelible stamp of prosaic prose. 

It is gratifying to “A Brither Scot” that “O, my 
love’s like a red, red rose”’ of Burns breathes Heine’s 
spirit in song: troubadour Dromios in several aspects. 
The French compare the Scottish Shakespeare in popu- 
larity and in world-wide celebrity to Beranger. 

Heine had valid reasons to hate the Huns, alias 
Boches, or Germans, and spoke out on the subject. 
See, for instance, his interview with the patron Goddess 
of Hamburg as an expression of his feelings. 

Yours truly, Tuomas OGcILvy. 


Dundee, 21 December, 1917. 


THE RETURN OF ISRAEL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I do aot for one moment deny any oi the facts 
in your correspondent, W. S. Hooton’s, letter of the 
15th inst. ; but does it complicate or modify those facts 
to express the hope that a race that has been grievously 
persecuted for nineteen centuries should not further 
incur disaster by acting Contrary to injunctions laid 
down in Holy Writ. 

With reference to your paragraph in the same issue, 
I would suggest that a reply to the question therein 
raised would be found in a correspondence which began 
on the 22nd June this year in the columns of the 
Church Family Newspaper. 1 wrote to that paper on 
the subject, and correspondents both for and against 
thoroughly threshed the matter out. 

I feel sure that a perusal of that correspondence 
would leave no doubt at all as to the whereabouts of 
the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 

I am, Sir, yours ete., 
DysarT. 

Buckminster, 

December 24th, 1917. 


THE ORIGIN OF TWO MEALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Sir,—At the present time when, owing to shortage 
of food, the advisability of confining ourselves to two 
meals daily is suggested, it is of some interest to recall 
that the custorn seems to have originated in France 
about 1800, owing to the scarcity after the Revolu- 
tionary wars. In his historical romance, “ La Com- 


tesse de Charny,” Dumas makes Cagliostro make . 


(about 1790) the following prediction: “Dans dix ans 

la France ne fera plus que deux repas; un déjeuner a 
10 heures du matin, et un souper a 6 heures du soir.” 
Yours fathfully, 

24th. December. Ww. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ISHMAEL OF LETTERS. 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays. Edited by George Sampson. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net 


HE three best pieces of pure literature which we 
have read recently happen all to be Introductions 
to English Classics, of whom, as Matthew Arnold said, 
Englishmen make far too little use. They are: Mr. 
E. J. Payne’s Introduction to the Clarendon Press 
edition of Burke; Professor Raleigh’s Introduction to 
Johnson’s Shakespeare in the Oxford University Press ; 
and the Introduction by Mr. George Sampson to the 
selection of Hazlitt’s Essays, for which we are very 
grateful to the Cambridge University Press. The first 
qualification of an editor is that he should love and 
understand the author whom he introduces to the public. 
Mr. Sampson could not have written so good an intro- 
duction if his feeling for Hazlitt had not been warm and 
genuine. It is more than likely that if Mr. Sampson 
had known Hazlitt, he would have quarrelled with him, 
jike everybody but Lamb did. It is always easier to 
do justice to the dead than the living. As Hazlitt says: 
~Contemporary writers may be generally divided into 
two classes—one’s friends and one’s foes. Of the first 
we are compelled to think too well, and of the last we 
ure disposed to think too iil.” With the safe distance 
of a century between them, Mr. Sampson can be play- 
iully indulgent towards his wayward creature’s opinions 
——the more easily as they are substantially his own—and 
_he can measure impartially his literary defects and 
merits. Hazlitt’s quarrels, by the bye, were not the 
ordinary man’s about concrete details, but. about 
abstract opinions. “If anyone wishes to see me quite 
calm, they may cheat me in a bargain, or tread upon 
my toes; but a truth repelled, or a sophism repeated, 
totally disconcerts me, and I lose all patience. I am not 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term a good-natured 
an ; that is, many things annoy me besides what inter- 
feres with my own ease and interest. I hate a lie; a 
piece of injustice wounds me to the quick, though 
nothing but the report of it reach me. Therefore, I 
have made many enemies and few friends: for the public 
know nothing of well-wishers, and keep a wary eye on 
those that would reform them.” 

William Hazlitt was the son of a dissenting minister. 
He was born in Kent in 1778, and died in 1830—alone, 
and in poverty. He made two attempts at matrimony. 
From his first wife, who had a small property in Hamp- 
shire, he obtained a Scotch divorce after a few years of 
indifference. He was probably in English law bigam- 
ously allied to his second wife, who was a colonel’s 
widow, and who left him shortly after the ceremony in 
Switzerland. He had a squalid affair, of which even 
his art could not weave a romance, with his landlady’s 
daughter in Bloomsbury. His father destined him for 
the Church; he intended himself to be an artist; and 
finally became a journalist. ‘“ Much of his work,” says 
Mr. Sampson, “is what we should call journalism— 
current criticism hastily set down for waiting periodi- 
«als ; and the wonder is that its average is so high—so 
high that Stevenson, the fastidious, feels compelled to 
assure us that, though we are mighty fine fellows nowa- 
days, we cannot write like William Hazlitt.” At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century journalism was 
literature, for the Press was then in its uncorrupted and 
unworn youth. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt all wrote for the news- 
papers—the Chronicle, the Courier, the Post, the New 
Times, the Examiner, and for the Reviews. Their 
contributions, reprinted and bound in books, form that 
essay literature which is one of the most delightful 
regions of the English language. How we envy the 
newspaper readers of a hundred years ago! A pub- 
lisher told us not so long ago that there was now no 
market for essays. We are not sure that the 
publisher was right; but, if he was, it is because there 
are no essays, or very few, to be picked out of 


journalism. Screaming headlines, leaden levity, or 
brutal dogmatism have replaced the piquant humour of 
Lamb and the dashing wit of Hazlitt. To-day it is not 
what is said, or how it is said, but who says it. 
Charlie Chaplin or Gaby Deslys would get a higher sum 
from the Northcliffe press than the most delicate literary 
practitioner. 

Hazlitt’s politics were frankly revolutionary, and 
how he escaped the attentions of Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
Lord Sidmouth is a puzzle. He certainly wrote many 
things quite as offensive to royalty and loyalty as 
Cobbett and Leigh Hunt, who were imprisoned for what 
was called libel. With Hazlitt, whatever was, was 
wrong. The Bourbons were tyrants; clergymen were 
hypocrites ; statesmen were rogues or fools; the voice 
of the people was the voice of God. Coleridge, Southey 
and Wordsworth recanted their easly opinions of the 
French Revolution: Hazlitt did not, and tried to quarrel 
with his former friends, now renegades. The Political 
Essays, like Cobbett’s, are too rabid and unfair to be 
pleasant reading: they lack the large benevolence which 
make Burke loveable even when he raves. Hazlitt did 
what no other literary man has ever done—he wrote two 
opposite characters of Burke: in one treating him to 
“sophist ” and “madman,” in the other extolling him as 
the ornament of the House of Commons, and the 
greatest writer and thinker of the age. The Political 
Essays show Hazlitt’s style at its worst. His faults 
were over-richness of epithets and an over-doing of the 
allusive style, too many quotations being dragged in, 
besides a trick of separating the antecedent from the 
relative by so many words that he frequently landed in 
no-grammar. “On the contrary, the celebrated person 
just alluded to might be said to grind the sentences 
between his teeth, which he afterwards committed to 
paper,” is Mr. Sampson’s ludicrous example of this 
fault. ‘The Round Table,’ ‘ Plain Speaker,’ and ‘ The 
Spirit of the Age’ are Hazlitt’s best things. The charm 
consists not only in the artistic collocation of words, 
but in the knowledge of life and character, which must 
have been to a large degree intuitive: and in all these 
qualities he resembles R. L. Stevenson. Take this 
remark on travelling with strangers: “I associate 
nothing with my travelling companion but present 
objects and passing events. In his ignorance of me 
and my affairs, 1 in a manner forget myself. But a 
friend reminds me of other things, rips up old griev- 
ances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. He 
comes in ungraciously between us and our imaginary 
character.” What a subtle explanation of the prefer- 
ence for strangers which we all feel at times! Or this 
on good talk: “ What a check it is to be asked a foolish 
question! To find that the first principles are not 
understood ! You are thrown on your back 
immediately, the conversation is stopped like a country 
dance by those who do not know the figure. But when 
a set of adepts, of illuminati, get about a question, it is 
worth while to hear them talk. They may snarl and 
quarrel over it like dogs, but they pick it bare to the 
bone—they masticate it thoroughly.” How well he — 
knew his own profession, when he said of literary men, 
“Their motives, whether good or bad, are personal to 
themselves ; they exist, not by the preservation, but the 
destruction of their own species; they are governed, not 
by the spirit of unanimity, but of contradiction.” Like 
Lamb, Hazlitt had a passion for the theatre, and a great 
admiration for actors. “One thunder of applause from 
pit, boxes and gailery is equal to a whole immortality 
of posthumous fame.” Another of his subtle observa- 
tions of life: “The most plea_ant feature in the profes- 
sion of an actor, and which, indeed, is peculiar to 
it, is that we not only admire the talents of those who 
adorn it, but we contract a personal. intimacy with 
them. There is no class of society whom so many 
persons regard with affection as actors.” We believe 
this to be true, though it was not Dr. Johnson’s feeling, 
and is not that of most educated people. The descrip- 
tion of the prize-fight, and of the game of a celebrated 
fives-player, are a triumph of word-painting, and the 
essay on ‘The Indian Juggiers’ is a classical example 
of Dr. Slop’s art of hanging weights on wires. 
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MANNERS MAKYTH MAN. 


About Winchester College. By A. K. Cook. Mac- 
millan. 18s. net. 


HE volume of Wykehamist literature is already 
considerable, and it includes such notable books 
as the late Mr. A. F. Leach’s ‘ History’ and Miss 
Audrey Locke’s ‘In Praise of Winchester.’ Much of 
it, however, is slipslop, skimble-skambie stuff, choke- 
ful of blunders. Mr. Kirby, for one, though a meri- 
torious bursar to the school, failed, through a want of 
acquaintance with old documents, when he came to 
compile its “Annals.” There is plenty of room, there- 
fore, for yet another chronicler, more especially when 
he happens, like Mr. A. K. Cook, to have known and 
loved Winchester as boy, or rather ‘‘ man,’’ and house- 
master, ever since the ’sixties. He has chosen a 
scholarly method, setting forth, in the first place, the 
correct text of the vivacious Latin poem, wrongly 
attributed by Bishop Charles Wordsworth to 
Christopher Johnson with date about 1550, and now 
known to have been written by Robert Mathew nearly 
a hundred years later, and adding to it sundry chapters 
touching on topics dealt with or ignored by that 
extoller of the 
Sacris sacraria digna Cameenis. 
The whole gives an interesting picture of a little com- 
munity, practically self-sufficing. For several centuries 
the college fed and killed its ‘own cattle, ground its own 
wheat, cut its own hair, and only ceased brewing its 
own beer, under the supervision of its brasiator, in 
1904. Its dignitaries all pass before us; the Warden 
and Fellows, intent on their creature-comforts, par- 
ticularly during the corrupt eighteenth century, and 
frequently at hot issue with the headmaster. The 
evolution of the second-master, or hostiarius, from a 
transitory usher like David Copperfield’s Mr. Mel, 
leading a ‘‘ dogge’s lyff’’ among the boys, into the 
present housemaster of College, contains many points 
of curious and obscure lore. Among the servants we 
naturally find a manciple, “wyse,” no doubt, as was 
Chaucer’s, ‘‘in buying of vitaille’’ for the Fellows. 
Yet the ‘‘ children ’’—the pretty name of the founda- 
tion scholars which has been unwarrantably discarded 
—ate sparingly and coarsely, though they swallowed 
gallons upon gallons of beer. The ‘‘ quiristers,’’ 
besides singing in Chapel, waited in Hall, though at 
one time they not only went ‘‘ up to books ”’ with the 
other boys, but even became prefects. Very much out- 
side the pale for generations were the ‘‘ commoners,”’ 
nowadays numerically preponderant, though they 
descended directly from Wykeham’s “‘ filii nobilium et 
valentium personarum.”’ 

Winchester College was not only self-contained, but 
very much self-disciplined. Present-day parents will 
be aghast when they read of the severity of the ‘‘ pensa 
dura ’’ immortalised in the song, ‘‘ Domum,’’ and the 
utter absence of liberty and exercise. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the medieval and Tudor 
schoolboy had about as little privacy as Dostoevsky in 
his prison, ‘‘ the house of the dead.’”” Yet they un- 
questionably enjoyed their life; every line of Mathew’s 
poem proves it, for youth is always young, and the 
monastic ideal was not without its allurements. Old 
beyond their years, the prefects acted as undermasters, 
but without disciplinary powers; they could merely 
inform or ‘“‘hand up”’ to authority. | Winchester for 
a long time must have been rather like a French lycée, 
as described by Stendhal, and the advantageous, 
because uncensored, extension of the prefects’ influ- 
ence, with the privileges of ‘‘ tunding ’’ and fagging, 
do not appear to date much earlier than the close of 
the eighteenth century. Still those privileges can be 
abused, and Mr. Cook will probably agree that the 
‘“ tunding row” of the early ’seventiescame as a long- 
deferred mercy, particularly to juniors in College. But 
purists will complain that he has written somewhat 
sketchily of these high matters; that he has failed to 
distinguish between tunding,” ‘‘ spanking ’’ and 
‘cutting in’’; and that the football fagging which he 
calls *‘ kicking in,” ought more correctly to be termed 
“keeping in balls.” Football, by the way, was 
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reckoned by Mathew among the lawful games, and 
there was another with a “‘ pila’’ and ‘“‘ bacillum,”’ 
which may have been a forerunner of cricket, or, more 
probably, mere rounders. They were presumably 
played on ‘‘ Hills,’’ styled by the outer world St. 
Catherine’s, during those expeditions twice and some- 
times three times a day—the first breakfastless at 
6.30 a.m. !—which were devised as a respite, and that a 
severely regimented one, from the narrow school con- 
fines. Badger-hunting was an alternative and autho- 
rised amusement, and Mr. Cook remembers ‘‘a sort 
of cad ’’ with a badger in a sack appearing on Hills 
in the early sixties. There was a surreptitious revival 
of the sport some ten years later, which, if memory 
serves, came to an end after the quarry had displayed 
unexpected truculence. Instead of loping away, as # 
well-conducted badger should, it charged the crowd, 
and bit a boy’s umbrella in two. 

Several spots that are sacred to recent Wykehamist 
memories can have conveyed but little meaning to the 
earlier generations. Thus ‘‘ going on Hills,’”’ which 
the first Lord Selborne held to have been instituted by 
Wykeham himself, and to which Mr. Leach, a dashing 
historian, attributed a religious significance, cannot be 
traced farther back than about 1565, and, candidly 
examined, does not seem to have any more religious 
associations than a girl-school ‘‘ crocodile.’’ May it 
not have been, indeed, a post-Reformation concession 
to the secular influences which obtained in the spacious 
days of Elizabeth? ‘‘ Meads,’’ again, where many a 
Wykehamist has spent his happiest hours, were, long 
after Mathew’s time, a sort of drill-ground approached 
in strict procession. In 1768 Warden Harry Lee altered 
their character by carrying at a college meeting a 
resolution to the effect that they should be ‘‘ ceded to 
the scholars for their airing and play place,’’ but twelve 
years later the representations of an old curmudgeon 
called Bowles prevailed, and the boys were excluded 
from their lost Paradise for some ten years more. 
Even so, commoners were only admitted to Meads by 
favour, and it was not until 1836 that the school, 
socially united by the necessity of getting elevens 
together to play Eton and Harrow, had a respectable 
cricket-pitch. Mr. Cook duly mentions the later 
acquisition of ‘‘ Riddings ’’ and the other additions to 
the present magnificent range of field, hut he leaves to 
others to set forth the deeds of Mr. John Shuter, the 
lamented H. R. Webbe, Mr. A. H. Trevor and Mr. J. 
A. Mason, and to do for Winchester, in fact, what Mr. 
Gilbert Coleridge and one or two more have done for 
Eton. He is concerned, rather, with such weighty 
considerations as the way in which the founder’s 
intentions have been treated by later ages, and the 
numbers that the school ought to attain. What exactly 
did Wykeham mean by “‘ pauperes et indigentes’’ ; did 
he include the sons of peasants? It is a crabbed ques- 
tion, but he evidently drew a line between the children 
and the quiristers on one side, and the commoners on 
the other. The ordinary candidate for college, the son 
of a schoolmaster or country parson, would seem to 
come quite near enough to the designs of a medizeval 
educationist, who knew nothing about “marks,” and 
had a healthy belief in providing for his own kin. The 
school, at any rate, has abundantly justified its exis- 
tence, and Mr Cook is wise in his argument that its 
present strength, 450, is quite high enough. He relies 
chiefly on the point that a headmaster, however gifted, 
cannot do his duties properly in a school of a larger 
figure. There he is undoubtedly right, and it may fear- 
lessly be asserted that when the numbers only fell a 
little short of what they are to-day Dr. Ridding acted as 
a shining and personal influence for good over every boy 
in the place. 


BETWEEN CHINA AND TIBET. 
On the Eaves of the World. By Reginald Farrer. 
2 Vols. Arnold. 30s. net. 
I T adds greatly to the interest of any book of travel 
if the author has an object other than mere sight- 
sceing. Mr, Farrer’s object in visiting the north-east 
frontiers of Tibet was to discover new wild flowers, 
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and his success in this gives to his whole work an atmo- 
sphere of pleasure which dwarfs the hardships and the 
disappointments of the journey, and infects the reader. 
His description of his discoveries and of flowers new 
to him by sight, as they appeared in wild surroundings, 
is so beautiful that botanists and gardeners will prize 
the book for this alone. Yet to the general reader it 
is no less interesting, as a record of adventure, and 
valuable, as one of the most illuminating books on 
China it has ever been our good fortune to read. Mr. 
Farrer took the people as he found them, without pre- 
judices, which is the only way to give fair judgment to 
an Eastern people. He consequently found them charm- 
ing, with some black exceptions, and even these his 
sense of humour has endeared to us. It would be hard 
to find in any Eastern book portraits more delicately 
humorous than those of the Great Lord Jang and Great 
Man Pung—respectively the civil and military gover- 
nors of the little city of Siku—with their simple pomp, 
their petty jealousies, and their invariable sweet polite- 
ness to the foreign visitors; or those of “Abbot Squint- 
eyes ” and his monks at Satanee. The tale of the defence 
of Siku from the White Wolf’s hordes, in which the 
author played a leading, if inactive, part, is irresistibly 
comical, and yet pathetic. Mr. Farrer has the gift of 
insight into Asiatic character. The present reviewer, 
as an old Oriental traveller, can only praise and heartily 
endorse lis remarks, whether they concern mis- 
sionaries, the need of trusting Oriental servants, or the 
spiritual light which shines behind the surface super- 
stition of an alien faith. The description of his visit 
to a Living Buddha at Jo-ni, and the reflections it sug- 
gested are curiously enlightening; so, too, is the fol- 


. lowing passage: 


*“There had swept over Satanee what is known as 
a quickening of Church life, and I could not understand 
the reason, until at last, in learning it, I grasped for 
the first time the hugeness of the European War. For 
now, in every monastery and abbey and _ hermitage, 
through all the dominions of the Buddhas, from Lhasa 
to Urga, the whole congregation of the faithful was 
busy day and night in prayers and rites and aspirations 
for the passing of the dying over in Europe. Word 
had gone out from Lhasa, they told me; and told me, 
too, that these devotions aimed only at blessing the 
Allied Armies. But I nope they told me this in flattery, 
for it could not be in the spirit of the Dharma to ex- 
clude from blessing those who most needed it—the 
thousands of miserable souls driven out on a dark road 
by their own choice of ill directors. In any case, 
throughout the holy places lurking in the folds of the 
huge Tibetan ranges the whole force of the Church was 
at work, holding the hand of those in pain and terror 
across the world.’’ We thope that, in spite of the pre- 
occupations of the war, this excellent and entertaining 
hook will find its public. For the botanist it is provided 
with a list of flowers observed, new species being 
marked in heavy type. 


FRENCHWOMEN AND THE WAR. 
The ne Present. By Gertrude Atherton. Murray. 
s. 


RS. Atherton tells us in her Introduction that she 

has written ‘ The Living Present’ to do what 

she can for the cause of France and “to make the war- 

time work of its women better known to the women of 

America.” The result is an able and _ exhaustive 

account of the numberless ways in which Frenchwomen 
have met the needs of the moment. 

Mrs. Atherton was for nearly four months in France 
in the summer of 1916. During that time unusual 
Opportunities were open to her, and she made the most 
of them. She understands and loves the French cha- 
racter, a character at once artistic and practical, im- 
pulsive and patient, emotional, yet without illusions, 
and glowing with an ardent patriotism. 

Her book is written from the inside, and gains an 
added interest from the personal note. She gives us 
a series of portraits of the women—both French and 


Franco-American—and belonging both to the noblesse 
and to the bourgeoisie, who have organised the most 
important of these “ceuvres de bienfaisance. ” 

She takes us to the many scenes of their activities— 
to hospitals of every kind, to the dépéts des Eclopés, 
the men who are not well enough for the trenches nor 
ill enough for hospital treatment, to other depots for 
distributing food, or “comfort parcels,” to munition 
shops, to workrooms, to a college for training girls in 
the business of hotel-keeping. She tells us of the silent 
army of women in the industrial and professional 
classes who have stepped into their men-folk’s shoes ; 
of that other and still more touching army of refugee 
children severed from their families in the horrors of 
bombardment and flight, and of the homes and sana- 
toria which have been started for them. It is a moving 
and inspiring record, and is written with real enthu- 
siasm. If to us Mrs. Atherton’s views of life some- 
times seem a little metallic, this criticism applies only 
to the last part of her book, which discusses feminism 
and the position of women generally after the war. 
There is a great deal of sound sense in some of Mrs. 
Atherton’s arguments. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
feeling that she is a little too prone to look at the 
question from a purely scientific and economic stand- 
point, and to leave at a discount what after all is very 
near the heart of the matter—the human relation. 


A MODERN MYSTERY-PLAY. 


Good Friday : A Play in Verse. By John Masefield. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a remarkable poem, restrained, clear-cut, 
passionately tragic, as befits the tragedy of the 
Passion. The time chosen is just after Pilate’s ex- 
amination and Caiaphas’ trial up to the end and the 
earthquake. The scene is the barrack pavement be- 
tween the bronze doors of Pilate’s house and the gated 
declivities leading on either side down from the fortress 
into the town. The piece is in rhymed couplets. The 
characters are Pilate, his wife Procula, a deputy of the 
Sanhedrim, Longinus a Centurion, the voices which 
carry on the action outside whither the unseen Saviour 
is led, Herod, Joseph of Arimathea (or “Rainah’), 
and the lyrical figure of a blind madman who sells 
flowers, one of great beauty and meaning. He serves, 
indeed, as a kind of chorus to the inmost significance of 
the Redemption, and his wistful, symbolic voice closes 
the play with an epilogue of aspiration. There is 
another ‘‘ Voice,”? too, of striking significance, who 
sings a song before Christ is led away :— ; 
“© As I came by the market I heard a woman sing: 
‘ My love did truly promise me to wed me with a 


ring. 


But, oh, my love deceived me, and left me here 
forlorn, 

With my spirit full of sorrow, and my baby. to be 
born 


Mr. Masefield has his own theory of the reasons for 
Pilate’s sentence. The Pro-consul’s religion is Rome. 
He is anxious to spare Jesus, who has impressed him 
with the majesty of wisdom. But the Sanhedrim send 
a message—apparently urged by Judas—that Christ 
lays claim to a visible Kingship, and this decides the 
confused issue. Surely the poet is mistaken in blend- 
ing this claim with the Messiahship, which at no time 
was bound up with Godhead. When the Sanhedrim s 
envoy says that the witness had heard Christ 

. Speak thus, 

That He was the Messiah, God in man,”’ 
he says what never would have been said. It was the 
‘“ I am,” as a blasphemy, that turned the seales before 
the High Priest’s tribunal. Further, it was the rabble 
whom Mr. Masefield makes brutally eager, as if for 
some bull-fight at “ the feast ”) that hated and troubled 
Rome rather than the formalist-Pharisees, jealous of 
influence, or the indifferent Asmonean Sadducees. 
And John the Baptist never, as in one place s¢ems to 
be implied, made any pretensions to divinity. There 
are many fine and haunting lines, above all, a sur- 
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rounding sense of mysterious tension. Perhaps the 
niost expressive of all the couplets is the madman’s 
. Then I saw 

Truth like a perfect crystal, life its flaw.’ 
But finer than any of the stern, simple a is the 
atmosphere throughout of the eternal, intense, trium- 
phant silences. Occasionally the rhymed verse leads 
to platitude, as in 

” Have you the depositions ? 

Yes, I have,” 
and in one instance to disfigurement :— 

** And we were still, not even the dice clicked, 

Only the heavy blood-gouts dropped and ticked.”’ 
The last thing, surely, that a Roman soldier would 
have said. Nor will some like the touch of Procula 
stabbing her hand with a dagger on hearing the sen- 
tence. But the whole in the main is a signal achieve- 
ment instinct with a lofty earnestness, and full of 
realised feeling. If the tragedy of the Passion be in- 
describable, at least in a great measure, ‘‘ The in- 
describable here is in act.” Its wills and hopes are 
brought home to our hearts. 


CONCHOLOGY AND CULTURE. 


Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture. 
By J. Wilfrid Jackson. Manchester University 
Press. 6s. net. 


N these dismal days of war and confusion one is 
grateful to the man of science who can make us 
attend to speculative matters, even if he and we alike 
are unable to devote thereto a wholly undivided atten- 
tion. It is likely, too, that, when the psychological 
climate is so unfavourable to peaceful studies, an alien 
note of belligerency and bluster will invade that serene 
region where the truth is worshipfully sought for its 
own sake. If, therefore, a fruitful quest be instituted 
in the way of theory, let us be grateful. If, on the 
other hand, haste, exaggeration, dogmatism, acrimony 
be occasionally manifested in the course of such an in- 
tellectual campaign, let us not allow our gratitude 
towards a leader of thought to be thereby affected. 
Some mild chaff at his expense is the worst nemesis 
that sich a man need expect at the hands of those who 
can appreciate the serious character of his work. 
Professor G. Elliot Smith, of the University of Man- 
chester, is an anatomist who knows all about the brain 
capacity of Ancient Egypt so far as this is to be ascer- 
tained by filling up an empty skull with shot. For the 
rest, a long residence among its monuments has im- 
pressed him with an overpowering sense of the 
antiquity and the interest of its complex civilisation. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, he tends to regard the whole 
fair scheme of human culture as a garden watered 
exclusively from the Nile; and hence has made it his 
business to trace out in detail this supposed system of 
world-wide irrigation. Now, he steers clear of certain 
vast obstacles that beset him at the very outset of his 
enquiry by confining his attention to the savage field. 
For instance, the Egyptologist, for whom Nilotic cul- 
ture is all in all, instinctively avoids the Assyriologist, 
who is equally prepared to account for the progress 
of humanity from the Garden of Eden onwards. The 
latter sneers at the ancient Egyptian as a mere clever 
artisan with a morbid interest in funerals. For poetry, 
he says, for the things of the spirit, come rather to 
US; while, if it be a question of bandying dates, we 
can put back Sumerian culture to 5,000 or 6,000 B.C., 
and would respectfully - enquire whether Egy ptian 
chronology can produce criteria approaching ours in 
exactness. Now this highly independent attitude on 
the part of the Assyriologist must be exceedingly 
mortifying to Professor Elliot Smith, for, according 
to him, no real invention was ever made twice. But, 
if they were busy inventing in the Euphrates Valley 
while another civilisation evolved by the side of the 
Nile, away goes the theory of a single all-round irriga- 
tion system—a culture-supply syndicate controlled by 
Pharaoh and company. 
The poor savage, on the other hand, was a tabula 


rasa, a sheet of white paper, an empty cabinet (as Locke 
would say) until sailors came along from the Eastern 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea, and swapped Egyptian 
notions for the natural products of the country. He 
has failed to evolve entirely, more shame to him, until 
the Egyptian taught him how. Somehow the Egyptian 
had kept the secret to himself until the process was 
pretty wel] over—till his culture, in fact, was played 
cut. Then the wily Phoenician trader passed on the 
obsolete goods to the unsuspecting savage; and the 
world has been busy arraying itself in the worn-out 
finery ever since. 

Perhaps, then, this theory of the diffusion of culture 
is not quite true; perhaps it is a little too sweeping. 
At the same time, it may carry us some of the way, if 
not allthe way. Though Egypt have supplied but one 
stream of influence, out of many, yet it must prove 
greatly helpful to pursue the given clue for all it is 
worth, making abstraction meanwhile of the manifold 
other factors in the problem. So long as the pursuit 
is conducted according to sound method the judicious 
critic will not be offended if a certain enthusiasm be 
displayed in the provisional summing-up of results; 
if the sportsman boasts that he has killed the hare 
whenever he knocks out a bit of the fur. Now, Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith and his colleagues, Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Perry, cannot be praised too highly for their 
method. It is that of charting out on blank maps of 
the world the occurrence of certain customs, in order 
to see how far the several distributions coincide and 
form a complex or set of complexes radiating from 
Egypt along certain sea-highways or other natural 
channels of diffusion. Thus in the present volume, 
which forms but a single, though a most important, 
instalment of such studies in distribution, the shell- 
purple industry, the shell-trumpet, the pearl, and the 
cowry are considered in turn. Mr. Jackson as an 
expert in conchology can speak with authority in 
regard to the kinds of shell that are thus variously used. 
He has most industriously collected the available evi- 
dence bearing on their value throughout the savage 
world for utilitarian, zsthetic, and ceremonial purposes, 
and by confining himself strictly to fact provides a 
series of objective tests of the theory of Egyptian influ- 
ence that can be employed impartially for constructive 


or for destructive ends. 


Now, taken separately, these tests are not of equal 
value. Professor Elliot Smith’s canon that no real 
invention is made twice can be turned into a truism 
by adding the qualification that if it be made twice it 
cannot be a real invention; but otherwise is quite 
untrue, since parallel inventions are being made every 
day, as they know to their cost at the Patent Office. 
On the other hand, he is on firm ground when he says: 
*‘ If it be argued that purple was invented indepen- 
dently in the New World it must be remembered that 
the method of its production is a complex and difficult 
process, which in itself is sufficient to raise a doubt as 
to the likelihood of such a discovery being made more 
than once.”’ He makes a good point here against those 
Americanists who, applying a sort of Monroe doctrine 
to archeology, would have it that pre-Columbian cul- 
ture was of purely indigenous origin. It is not so 
obvious, however, that men in different parts of- the 
world could not have discovered how to use a shell as 
a trumpet, and have thence proceeded independently 
to use it in their ceremonies for the purpose of scaring 
away devils or what not. Similarly, the resemblance 
between the cowry and a certain human organ might 
surely have led to its use as a fertility charm in this 
region, and that without the mediation of a missionary ; 
and pearls, again, may have appealed to savages ere 
ever a Red Sea fisher arrived to stir them up from the 
swine-like indifference of which they are accused. Still 
less does it seem likely that these different kinds of 
interest in shells are but parts of one complex interest 
—that the cowry cult led on to the use of the shell- 
trumpet, the trumpet to the significance of pearls, and 
so on. Admiration for Professor Elliot Smith’s 
ingenuity must not blind us to the extremely hazardous 
character of his theoretical affiliations. We suspect 
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that he is ‘suffering from culture-contact with the doc- 
trines of Dr. Rendel Harris, who, always brilliant, has 
of late been somewhat wild. At any rate, it is wild on 
the part of Professor Elliot Smith to say roundly : 
‘* The earliest conception of a deity arose out of these 
beliefs connected with the cowry.’’ ‘This, truly, is to 
suffer from shell-shock in a new and alarming form. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


A Second Diary of The Great Warr. From January, 1916, to 
june, 1917, By Samuel Pepys, Junr., Esquire, M.A. With 
Effigies by John Kettlewell. London. Printed for John Laue. 


5s. net, 


This continuation of a delightful predecessor neither flags 
nor fails. The author has created something unique—neither 
parody nor mere copy, but impersonation. The diarist is 
something between the great Samuel in his habit as he 
lived and his duplication as a descendant. Since he has 
chosen his ancestor’s voice and style, as well as his Herodo- 
tean curiosity and simple artfulness, we may be excused for 
pointing out what seem to be two trifling slips. Surely 
Pepys the first would have written “ beholding,” not 
beholden,” nor could he have mentioned ‘‘ A Methody 
Preacher,’’ though, having in his double character to speak 
of trains, motors and ‘ under-ships,’? he may well be 
excused for doing so; ‘ Methodism ” and ‘‘ Methodist ” were 
unkrown till 1729. The submission of his charming wife, 
on the other hand, is much more Carolean than new- 
Georgian. The two excellent types of General Pirple- 
ton and Admiral Topper present fresh touches of uncon- 
scious humour, and Sir Moses Levison, to whom the volume 
is dedicated in a preface worthy of Halifax, is admirably 
dry-pointed. The club, the theatres on Church-feast days, 
characteristic vows ingeniously evaded, the humours 
of nations and little varnished selfishnesses, the country and 
seaside visits, the company meetings and happy invest- 
ments in rubber shares with incomparable names—all these 
afford a true Pepysian variety, and form a bright back- 
ground to the curt, shrewd record of current and 
momentous events. It is permanently and _ historically 
valuable, for the diary is a panorama shown off by in- 
cisive circumstances. Wit there is and savour in all of it. 
Very much do we like the passage about Chopley and the 
Feiries, which is quite in old Samuel’s vein:—“‘... . 
Truly testified by a certain Mr. Taylor, how he did lately 
with his own eyes see parties of fairies playing by the 
lake in Kew Gardens, being no more than 18 inches high, 
but grown people, albeit to play like children. ... .” 
Also the sly stroke about Sloman’s sermon on “ the te 
leppers, and did allow, by my reckoning, no more than one 
minute to each lepper.’”? The sub-risky episodes of the 
‘* White Nun ’’ behind the apothecary’s counter (which 
Sterne would have plaved with), and of the ciphered and re- 
appearing ‘‘ Countess,” are quite in keeping, though Samuel 
minimus is a minor amorist. The illustrations in “ Fish’s” 
manner would have surprised Pepys the original, and they 
certainly do not idealise his reincarnation. This is a book 
to keep. 


On the Remainder of Our Front. 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 


The title indicates the everyday experiences of an infantry 
soldier in France, a private who goes through the mill 
with no special privileges or advantages. The author has 
no brilliance of style, but his writing is always clear and 
sensible. He describes the life of the soldier in interesting 
detail. We learn that two sorts of anti-frostbite grease are 
served out for legs and feet, and that gas experts make 
experiments not only at home, but also on helmeted soldiers 
in an empty barn somewhere at the Front. We also learn 
a good deal about the variety of projectiles which add a 
good deal to the discomfort of the soldier’s life in the 
trenches. The writer did not go ‘‘ over the top” in one 
of the advances which always mean casualties, but he was 
ordered to crawl out one moonlit night to inspect the wire 
by the German trenches. Fatigues—journeys back from the 
trenches to fetch water or rations—are welcomed, we gather, 
as a change from the monotony of enclosure in a small 
space, which is sometimes a very damp space. In the 
worst of the mud the writer was sufficiently enterprising 
to read several thousand lines of ‘ The Ring and the Book. ’° 
Altogether, when we reach his last page, we feel we have 
under-rated his talents. "He has good powers of description, 
and does not dose us with the cheery Philistinism somewhat 
redolent of the music-halls which is now common in war 
narratives. 
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THE CITY. 


Few business transactions in recent years have caused 
more surprise or created more discussion in the City 
than the proposed amalgamation of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England and the Union of London and 
Smiths Bank. (We give their titles in full for the last 
time in valedictory respect to the honoured banking 
name of Smith.) The cause of the surprise was the 
absolute secrecy which surrounded the negotiations. 
Had Rumour been busy a few days beforehand suggest- 
ing the probability of one of the largest banking 
fusions in history, there would have been less resistance, 
as it were, to the shock. By “resistance” we do not 
intend to imply that there is any serious opposition on 
the part of the banks’ customers, and the shareholders 
will follow their directors, as usual, nemine contra- 
dicenti; but when the average business man finds two 
important banks joining forces with deposits amounting 
to £170,000,000, he begins to wonder how far this 
policy will go. The amalgamation announced a few 
days previously of the London and South Western with 
the London and Provincial caused less concern because 
of its smaller dimensions, the combined deposits 
amounting to £7¢,000,000, whereas at June last the 
London City and Midland Bank showed £180,417,000 
of deposits and Lloyd’s Bank £141,053,000. These two 
totals have doubtless been increased in the last six 
months; but it appears certain that the National Pro- 
vincial and Union Bank of England (why must these 
banks adopt such cumbrous titles ?) will rank second to 
the London City and Midland in size—until another 
amalgamation causes a revision of the list. 

We referred last week to one aspect of the super-bank 
situation—namely, the manner in which the functions 
of the Bank of England are likely to be affected by the 
creation of a wall of wealthy institutions around it. 
The matter, however, has another view—that taken by 
the business man who finds his choice of a banker 
becoming more and more limited. Time was when a 
manufacturer, merchant or trader could converse with 
his banker personally; each bank had a personality. 
To-day the customer has to deal with a gigantic 
machine. It may have a personality. For example, 
one cannot think of the London City and Midland with- 
out envisaging Sir Edward Holden; but that-does not 
alter the fact that the banks have become machines. 
Here and there a branch manager may know some of 
his customers; but branch managers die or are shifted 
to other districts. Against this loss of personal contact 
the customer has the advantage of greater security. 
The old private banker knew his customers, but the 
customers were sometimes sadly deceived as to the 
financial stability of the banker. To-day one may bank 
with any clearing institution with the utmost con- 
fidence, because, in the improbable event of one bank 
getting into difficulties, the others would have to stand 
by with support. 

This species of unity—the shoulder-to-shoulder policy 
of the banks in time of trouble—is a grand safeguard 
for the nation. But what will happen when all the 
banks have been merged into two or three great institu- 
tions? Suppose cne of these super-institutions should 
get into difficulties! Impossible, of course; but sup- 
pose! Could they hold each other up in time of panic? 
We are not alarmist. We know that British banks 
were never so streng as they are to-day; but we know 
that panics sometimes occur in the best-regulated com- 
munities, and should such a thing ever happen again 
we think we would prefer to see the deposits of the 
public spread among a number of smaller sound institu- 
tions rather than among two or three immense under- 
takings of equal soundness. It is questionable whether 
the amalgamation of two strong institutions creates a 
stronger one. 

Incidentally we note that a committee of the British 
Empire Producers’ Organisation suggests the formation 
of a new bank, whose capital should be guaranteed by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland 
and the Dependencies. The capital suggested is 
£50,000,000. The general motive of the scheme is to 


afford “readier financial support on sound principles ” 
throughout the Empire for producers and manufac- 
turers. This sounds like another “ British Trade Cor- 
poration ” on a broader scale. Before the war a million 
pounds was a somewhat ostentatious sum of money ; 
now that we have taken to think in “billions” a million 
looks quite poverty-stricken. 
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DIVIDEND No. 12. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 25 per cent. (5s. 
per share) has been declared, payable to shareholders registered 
at the close of business on the 31st December, 1917, and to 
holders of Coupon No. 12 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER Books of the Company will be closed from the 
ist to the 7th January, 1918, both days inclusive. 
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on account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 

By Order, 
J. H. Jerrerys, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
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5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
27th December, 1917. 
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EUROPEAN OILFIELDS CORPORATION, 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the European Oilfields 
Corporation, Limited, was held last Friday, Mr. Herbert Allen 
presiding. 

The Chairman said he could conceive of few less pleasant or 
less satisfactory tasks than that of presiding, at the present 
time, over the general meeting of an Englsh company operat- 
ing in Russia. No one was interested in what they were doing 
a year ago; what was happening to-day they did not know, 
and what had yet to happen they could scarcely conjecture. 
The profit and loss account was practically a repetition of its 
immediate predecessor, but it afforded no criterion of what they 
were doing at the present time, and in no event could the 
current year be expected to turn out well for any Anglo-Russian 
enterprise. The directors had lost no opportunity since the 
Revolutionary movement in Russia set in two years ago of 
withdrawing the company’s surplus funds from that country, 
and altogether they had succeeded in getting over £92,000 at 
rates varying from 1s. 83d. to 114d. per rouble, their average 
being 1s. 2$d. per rouble. The present rate was about 64d., 
but as a matter of fact it was only nominal, the Russian Govern- 
ment having now put an entire stop on remittances. It had 
long been obvious that as Europe settled down to a long-drawn- 
out war the Russian exchange must go from bad to worse. The 
output of paper money had reached a total which almost baffled 
imagination, and notes of small denomination no longer had 
any value; they littered the streets like fallen leaves. They had 
long experienced great trouble with their workmen, and it had 
been much worse since the revolutionary outbreak last March, 
the men being encouraged in their excesses by Ministers more 
extreme even than themselves. The recent additions to wages 
in the Baku oil industry were estmated at five million roubles 
per month, which at normal rates would be equivalent to about 
46,000,000 per annum. However, he was not going to be too 
hard on the Russian workman, who, under far greater pro- 
vocation, was behaving quite as well as, and in some respects 
much more patriotically than, his British counterpart, besides 
which he was only following the teachings of English trade 
uniorism. The doctriass of class hatred and plunder were 
preached with pretty equal vigour in both countries, and, 
furthermore, the Russian workmen, in listening to evil 
counsellors, had been influenced largely by hunger and despair, 
whilst labour in this country had begun to talk of revolution 
and confiscation not only before it felt the pinch of war but 
whilst it was actually profiteering on the misfortunes of the 
country. 

As to the enactments, decrees, and proclamations of the 
crazy gang who, first under Kerensky and now under Lenin, 
were indulgi a travesty of national if they 
were to take seriously, their own and similar companies 
might consider themselves mon est, so far as Russia was con- 
cerned, for there could be’ no just reason why, if private 
property were abolished, any line should be drawn between 
that of the individual and that of a joint stock undertaking. 
The next thing they heard so much of now was the talk of 
repudiation by Russia of her national obligations. This had 
been described as national suicide, but Russia had already 
committed that. With her richest provinces already annexed 
to Germany, many more of them at the enemy’s mercy, a 
score or so of independent republics already proclaimed in 
other directions, and a currency valueless for purposes of 
exchange, it was difficult to see who was to look after Russia’s 
foreign obligations, and how. Besides, Russia was not alone 
in her doctrine of repudiation and confiscation. He would 
like to have the assurance of the Prime Minister, whose views 
on the subject of wealth and capital were not forgotten, that 
no Government of which he was a member would ever give 
countenance to any policy embodying the repudiation of the 
British obligations, levies on capital, or conscription of 
wealth. As to the revolution in Russia, and what it would 
lead to, it was useless to draw analogies from the past history 
of other countries. But of one thing they could speak with 
certainty. Russia, with her fighting forces deliberatel 
destroyed by her own rulers, was helpless to defend herself, 
and Germany would dictate her own terms; she would restore 
order in Russia when it suited her economic and political 
aims in that country. 

As to British assets and British interests in Russia—certainly 
in European Russia—they would be dealt with as Germany 
might dictate, and it was no use shutting one’s eyes to that. 
With the Black Sea and its ports brought within the sphere 
of German influence, if not actually incorporated in the German 
Empire, it might be assumed that Russia’s oil output, and more 
particularly that of Grozny, would once more flow westward, and 
help to supply Germany’s requirements in the Balkans. They 
might wonder why he mixed business with politics. The 
teply was that business—not merely the business of the 
individual, but the business of the nation—and politics were 
inseparably interwoven, and never more so than in times of 
stress and danger like the present. If they were to win the 
war by silver bullets, then sound finance was their strongest 
weapon. It was all very well for them to talk, as they were 
apt to do, of Russia’s political insanity, but when mob rule 
was made the subject of Governmental congratulations; when 
they were told, in so many words, that the establishment of 
ochlocracy in Russia was one of the great principles for which 
by | had entered the war; when their public men could talk 
of five-hour working days and minimum weekly wages reckoned 
by the pound; when they were threatened almost simultaneously 
with repudiation of the National Debt, the confiscation of all 
private wealth, and the infliction of a 100 per cent. income tax, 
then surely. England herself was getting beyond the incipient 
stages of the same malady that had vanquished Russia. 
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SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Sulphide Corporation, Limited, was held on Monday, the Right 
lion. the Earl of Kintore, G.C.M.G., the chairman of the com- 
pany presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address to the share- 
holders, said: Gentlemen, the tale which I have to tell you 
to-day is of a year in which we have had our full share of the 
anxieties of the present times, but which nevertheless has given 
us results below, indeed, those of the previous year, but still 
satisfactory, and sufficient to enable us to pay a good dividend, 
as well as to provide for an exceptionally large amount of capi- 
tal expenditure. Our chief cause of anxiety has been the diffi- 
culty of shipping our products, which has prevented us from 
disposing of more than about two-thirds of our production 
of zinc concentrates, and has threatened us at one time 
with a stoppage also of our shipments of bullion, and with such 
an accumulation of stocks in Australia as would have gravely 
affected our cash position. Besides these, we have had the 
anxieties due to a serious amount of labour unrest, while in all 
departments we have had to face greatly increased costs. For- 
tunately, so far as bullion is concerned, the difficulty of ship- 
ping has been successfully overcome, because lead was so 
urgently needed in England for munitions purposes that special 
assistance was given to us by the Shipping Controller in order 
that space might be found for our requirements; but for zinc 
concentrates we have not been able to obtain the same facilities, 
as the importation to this country of metallic zinc from America 
has been more economical in shipping space than the shipment 
of zinc-bearing raw materials from Australia. We have, how- 
ever, during the past financial year managed to secure shipping 
space for about 6,000 tons to our zinc works at Seaton Carew ; 
and through the Zinc Producers’ Association, which, as I men- 
tioned last year, is now the selling medium for all Broken Hill 
concentrates, we have disposed of a further 36,200 tons, the 
greater portion of which has been sold to the British Govern- 
ment on f.o.b. terms, the balance going to Japan. The forma- 
tion of this Zinc Producers’ Association, which is directly 
due to the initiative of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, will, I am confident, prove a very great benefit to 
Broken Hill. There is good reason to hope that important nego- 
tiations now being conducted by the Association will result in 
placing the zinc industry, both in England and Australia, upon 
a more assured footing. As a set-off against the special diffi- 
culties of our past year, we have again had the advantage of a 
high average price for lead, a still high, although reduced, price 
for zinc, and a considerably increased price for silver, while 
our technical work has maintained its high standard, and in 
some important respects has showh further improvement. There 
is not much to complain of in our earnings, ecially as, if our 
profits had been higher, most of the excess would have been 
taken away from us by the excess profits duty, which we should 
have had to pay. I am sorry if any disappointment has been 
caused by the reduction of our dividend this year to 25 per 
cent. from the very high figure of 30 per cent. which we paid 
last year, but the dominant motive that has influenced us in re- 
commending the reduction is our desire to maintain our cash 
position in unassailable strength. 


At Broken Hill our work has been on the established lines | 


which have yielded us such satisfactory results in the past. 
The tonnage of crude ore raised from the mine was 14,782 tons 
less than in the previous year, the cause of this reduced extrac- 
tion being frequent short stoppages of work by our underground 
employees in compliance with stop-work resolutions of their 
union, and a complete stoppage for about three weeks in March 
and April last due to the impossibility of securing adequate sup- 
plies of coal. The shortage, however, in the extraction from 
our own mine has been made good by a much larger supply 
to our mill of ore purchased from the Junction Mine, the quan- 
lity received from that mine having been nearly 40,000 tons, so 
that the total ore milled, including this purchased ore, has been 
higher by 27,518 tons than it was the year before. There has 
been a net increase of about 20s. a ton in the cost of our lead 
concentrates, while it is evidence of the great improvement made 
by the introduction of cascade flotation that the cost of zinc 
concentrates has been only a few pence higher than it was in 
the previous year. 


With a view to setting at rest the conflicting opinions that are 
held as to the continuance of payable shoots of ore at greater 
depth along the Broken Hill lode, we understand that a new 
underground survey of all workings on the lode is shortly to 
be made by the New South Wales Government, who will, in 
connection with this survey, carry out also deep boring opera- 
tions which will be of great interest to the whole field. 


We now, as you know, own the Seaton Carew Zinc Works, 
which were the property of our affiliated company, the Central 
Zinc Company, and for the first time the report of Mr. Moul- 
den, the manager of the Seaton Works, is incorporated with our 
other managers’ reports annexed to the directors’ report now be- 
for you. I do not propose to deal at any length with the year’s 
work at this establishment except to say that the amount of 
spelter produced is the largest yet attained in any 12-monthly 
period, and would have been still larger but for the immense 
difficulties which have been due to the scarcity of labour, the 
short supply of ore, and the difficulty of obtaining supplies of the 
other raw materials which we require. As the Central Zinc Works 
at the time we took them over were under Government control 
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they are still treated for purposes of account with the Ministry 
of Munitions as a separate establishment. The whole cost of 
the duplication of the plant is estimated at a little over 
£100,000, of which £55,000 has been expended in the past finan- 
cial year and written off, and if the same policy is adopted 
with the balance of the expenditure the works when completed 
will stand in our books at a very low capital figure, while their: 
capacity will be sufficient to deal with half of our annual zinc 
concentrates production, leaving only about 30,000 tons annually 
to be disposed of outside. I wish, while on the subject of the 
Seaton Works, to express our appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Moulden (our manager), Mr. Wainwright (our 
assistant manager), and our staff in connection both with the 
running of the existing plant and the constructional work on 
the extensions, which at a time like this is a very arduous 
operation. 


While on the same subject I may also mention that we have 
acquired during the past year the sulphuric acid works con- 
structed by the Central Acid Company for the treatment of the 
sulphur fumes from the roasting furnaces of the Central Zinc 
Company. It was only because the Central Zinc Company had 
not sufficient capital to build its own sulphuric acid works that 
the arrangement for the disposal of its fumes to the Central 
Acid Company was originally made, and obviously, in view cf 
our now having absorbed the Central Zinc Company, and of our 
programme of extensions at Seaton Carew, it was desirable that 
we should, if possible take these acid works also into our own 
hands. We have, I think, done well in acquiring the whole 
of the 31,926 shares in that company for £52,000, which re- 
presents 32s, 6d. a share. At the time of purchase the Acid 
Company also possessed cash assets amounting to about £4,000. 
and as it is a controlled establishment we have for the present 
maintained its separate entity as a company. It is, however, 
now entirely owned by us, and any profits it makes are our 
property, while owing to a provision made in our present ac- 
counts it stands in our books to-day at a capitalisation of only 
£31,926. 

Passing next to the subject of the Cockle Creek establish- 
ment, the past year has been one of considerable activity in 
construction, and there has been interesting experimental work 
in connection with the production of electrolytic zinc. In our 
lead smelting department the same conditions as to labour and 
materials which have obtained at the mine have adversely 
affected costs. The realisation costs of our bullion have also 
been increased by higher freights, while the premium for war 
risk insurance, which since the end of April has risen to 5 per 
cent., now represents a charge of about 50s. a ton of bullion. 
The supplies of purchased ore have also been less a 
to us owing to the scarcity of lead carbonates and pyritic go 
ores. On the other hand, we have been fortunate in having 
been able to maintain our smelting operations without a break, 
and not only to treat the whole of our production of — 
centrates, but to obtain freight for the whole of our bu = 
From now onwards we shall not only produce bullion, = y 
means of the refinery, which began work last month, and, we 
are advised, is now working satisfactorily, we shall also _ 
rate from that bullion its silver and gold contents, so ve 
henceforward we shall produce in Australia pig lead, ° 
silver, and gold as separate products. We have tg nag el 
ments with the Ministry of Munitions under poe gp ey = 
purchased from us in Australia our whole output 0 Pig lea 
up to October of next year, and probably longer, thus re o~ 
us from the ever-growing difficulty of finding freight. ; mi 
price we receive is 2 fixed one, equivalent to the ore —_ 
of lead. We have also made a sale of our output of ~S v 
to the Government of India up to March 31 next, c.f.i. ia, = 
terms more favourable to us than shipment to omer i mg 
have been. The refinery, therefore, will be of oer — 
ance to us in the realisation of our products, and IT think | _ 
its cost, which is estimated at about £40,000, will , quic 1 
covered by the increased profit we shall angel rom — 
The principal construction work, apart from the oe 
been the extension of the acid and superphosphate p ts, W - 
was undertaken, as I explained in my speech last year, in or a 
that we might place ourselves in a position to keep = wi ‘ 
the growing demand for the material in Australia. T! ese im 
portant additions are now nearing completion, and we have no 
doubt that our superphosphate business will prove a permanent 
and increasing source of revenue. 


Je wish to see our Cockle Creek Works become an import- 
a pb of chemical industry in Australia, and to develop 
there an industrial side of our business, which, when in - 
fullness of time our mine ceases to be productive, will enable 
ws still to continue a useful and profitable existence. The capi- 
tal expenditure at Cockle Creek, as I warned you last year 
would be the case, has been 4 very 

ether to £91,677, of which the principal 1 

for of the acid and superphosphate 
and £23,989 for the refinery. To complete these _—— 
further expenditure during the current year will be a ae 
£27,500, but I do not anticipate that the total capital expen 7 
ture in Australia at the mine and works in the current = 
be much, if at all, in excess of the amortization provid = 
working casts, so that it will not be necessary for us hes os € 
next year the heavy provision against such excess W we 
have made in our present profit and loss account. te 

rring to the accounts, the chairman pointed out that the 
Fe of capital assets was £1,089,159, to which bag 
added £199,136, representing additional capital expenditure dur- 
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ing the year, inclusive of £52,257 for the purchase of all the 
shares in the Central Acid Company. rom the figure of 
41,288,295 thus arrived at were deducted £32,946, the amount 
provided by the amortization which had been debited in work- 
ing expenses during the year, and £134,263, which had been 
provided in profit and loss account out of the year’s profits, 
the effect of these deductions being to bring the capital figure 
down to £1,121,085, at which it now stood. ing chiefly to 
the slower realisation of products, due to war conditions, and 
also to the fact that they were now financing the Central Zinc 
Works, the immediately available cash resources of the com- 
pany were less than they were by about £200,000, although the 
total value of their assets which might fairly be described as 
liquid did not show any material diminution. Tihis, he thought, 
was a very satisfactory condition of affairs, having in view 
large amount of cash, amounting to nearly £600,000, which 
they had parted with during the twelve months in payment 
of dividends and taxes. If the shareholders looked at the fit 
and loss account they would see that to the gross profit of 
£581,891 brought down from working account additions were 
made on the credit side which raised it to £603,535, but there 
were again this year very heavy deductions on the debit side of 
the same account, which had the effect of reducing the final 
figure to the £286,315 shown as the company’s ultimate net 
earnings for the year. 
_ I think that unless something unforeseen should occur, there 
3S no reason why our current year should not give us a satis- 
factory enable us maintain a good rate of divi- 
will not detain you further, ex n to express our 
thanks to Mr. Courtney, our general Mr. MMebbard 
and Mr. Evans, our managers at Broken Hill and Cockle Creek, 
and to our staff generally, both in Australia and in London, 
for their work during the past year. Of Mr. Moulden and our 
staff at Seaton Carew I have already spoken. I desire also to 
express our thanks to Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co., our agents 
in Australia, who have rendered great assistance in connection 
with our accounts and with the engagement of freights and ex- 
change operations. I will conclude by wishing you all as happy 
a Christmas as these serious times permit, and by expressing a 
hope, which I am sure you all share, that when we meet next 
year I shall not only be able to point to a satisfactory outcome 


. of our own operations, but to a happy and victorious issue of 


the great struggle on which the future peace and prosperity of 
the whole world depends. 


I now move “ That the report and accounts be adopted.” 


Mr. A. Williamson seconded the resolution, which unani- 
mously adopted. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND 
CORPORATION. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the South African Diamond 
Corporation, held at Kimberley on the rath inst., Mr. G. 
Scott Ronaldson, who presided, said, in moving the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet for the year ended June 30 last: 


I wish, first of all, to express my sincere regret at the loss 
the corporation has sustained in the death of my old friend 
and partner, Mr. McGill, who was my alternate on the board. 
His is a loss which I am sure all of those who knew him most 
deeply deplore. When I addressed you last I thought that 
hostilities would have ceased by the time we held our next 
meeting, and that, in consequence, a more settled business 
policy all the world over would then prevail. In this, as you 
are all aware, I have, with the rest of mankind, been disap- 
pointed, and when the accounts to June 30 were made up I 
thought that I would to-day have to give you a somewhat dis- 
couraging report. You are aware that owing to the many diffi- 
culties of transport there are great delays ih communication, 
and, in consequence, great interference with business. I am 
all the more glad, therefore, to come before you to-day and to 
be able to tell you that in five months of your new financial 
year from July 1 to the end of November the profits are 
£25,000. This more than wipes off the debit balance, and if 
the remaining seven months are equally satisfactory (of which 
I have very good hopes) you will be able to receive your first 
dividend next year. 

Your accounts in themselves are very much more favourable 
than last year. It is, for obvious reasons, impossible to give 
you details of our holdings, as our doing so might seriously 
handicap us in our various schemes, but you may rest assured 
that we have very large and valuable holdings both in the dia- 
mond properties and in the Far Eastern Rand, and I am em- 
boldened to state that you can look forward to great prosperity 
as soon as this terrible war is a men 4 of the past. One thing 
I have to mention particularly, which is of great interest to 
your corporation, and in this I am not giving away any trade 
secrets. You have no doubt seen in the newspapers that. our 
chairman, Mr. Bernard Oppenheimer, in conjunction with his 
firm, Lewis and Marks, have opened a training school for 
teaching legless men the art of diamond cutting. The firms 
named are doing this at their own expense, but they have given 
your corporation the option to acquire the various factories 
which they will establish, at absolute cost price, and they have 
further guaranteed any additional working capital out of the 


reserve shares of your corporation. We, the company, have 
reserved to ourselves the right to offer these shares to share- 
holders in the corporation pro rata, and I have the additional 
assurance of Mr. Oppenheimer that if South Africans want to 
take some of these shares, even if for the moment they are 
not shareholders, they will be considered, and a certain num- 
ber will be placed at my disposal for this purpose. I must 
comment on the outlines of the scheme, which has great 
possibilities, 

You are aware that of all the diamonds found in the 
world come from our colonies, and it has always been a wonder 
to me and others why no cutting factories existed in England. 
When I had the pleasure of meeting the chairman, shortly 
before the war, when I was in Europe, I discussed this matter 
very fully with him, and I argued for the establishment of 
such factories, not alone in England, but also in South Africa. 
As you are aware, Mr. Oppenheimer has the welfare of South 
Africa absolutely at heart, as have also his firm of Lewis and 
Marks. We thrashed this matter out, and I am bound to con- 
fess that I had to agree with the chairman’s views that there 
are very great difficulties in the way of establishing a cutting 
industry in South Africa. Sometimes buyers of rough dia- 
monds have to keep certain qualities for years until they come 
into demand again; at other times certain colours have to be 
cut into fancy shapes, and the fashion changes so quickly that 
one has seriously to consider whether the Cape is not too far 
away from the world’s markets. 


When I discussed this matter there was, of course, no talk 
or thought of war, and the parties concerned had no intention 
of interfering with industries that had been established for 
centuries in Folland and Belgium. They were importers solely 
of rough, which they sold to the cutters, and there the matter 
finished for them. Since, however, this awful calamity of war 
has happened, and since it is known that 2,000 or 3,000 work- 
men existed in Germany as diamond-cutters, the idea has taken 
hold of us all, and, you will admit, rightly so, to take away 
as much as we can from Germany during the war, and with 
this object in view this scheme was inaugurated by Mr. Oppen- 
heimer with the full co-operation and consent of the Ministry 
of Pensions. I am informed that the men are goimg on very 
well, and the firms named have guaranteed to the Govern- 
ment to pay the men the same as the Dutchmen and 
Belgians receive. It is therefore no exploitation of the men, 
although, naturally, the scheme is drawn up on a commercial 
basis, as it would be 20 use starting a scheme like this merely 
for training the man and not providing work for him when 
trained. 

I am again authorised by the chairman to say that this 
scheme does not involve any competition against Belgium, our 
Ally, or against Holland. We feel that after the war there 
will be room for everyone to live in peace, but it is our endea- 
vour not only to create an industry for some of our disabled 
soldiers, but to wrest from the Germans that portion of the 
cutting industry formerly located in Germany. Sir Edward Car- 
son and General Smuts have put the matter in a nutshell by 
stating on the platform that ‘‘ we must destroy im every coun- 
try every German business, and get those businesses for our 
selves. We can and ought to do that now.” Well, gentlemen, 
that is the position the promoter of the scheme took up when 
he inaugurated it, and which we will follow up when we take 
it over as a going concern. 


In connection with the scheme, I may further mention that 
our friends the De Beers Co. and the London Diamond Syndi- 
cate, are in full accord with us, and not alone have given 
their full moral support, but have also offered handsome cash 
contributions if required. The chairman tells me that he is 
indebted to these two groups, and more especially to Mr, Louis 
Reyersbach, who went out of his way to do as much as pos- 
sible to forward the scheme the moment it was broached to 
him. I do not say the De Beers Co. and the Diamond Syndi- 
cate will not be called upon to pay anything, but I may men- 
tion that it is really difficult to determine for the moment what 
should be done. 

Training the men and then not providing them with employ- 
ment ooue be of no use, and the chairman, with his firm, 
erected a diamond-cutting factory, and is now already produc- 
ing brilliants. The actual training and the cutting charges run 
into each other, and cannot for the moment be separated until 
all the training is finished, and, if then there should be a loss 
on the training, I have no doubt our friends will be only too 
pleased to contribute very handsomely. Having said so much, 
it will be quite clear to you that the promoters of the scheme 
run all the risks and will only let you come in at cost price 
when the matter is an accomplished fact, and when it has been 
proved to be a payable one. I must therefore congratulate you 
on the contract we have made for you, and I feel certain that 
it will be eventually a very big thing for the corporation. 

After laving heard my remarks regarding this scheme, ant 
also mind Ge other big interests we hold in 
this country, both in gold and diamonds, I feel you will agree 
with me that your company cam really look forward to a bril- 
liant future, and that I am not erring on the optimistic side 
in my statements. 

During the few months Mr. J. Van Praagh 
Praca ala this conporation, and I feel sure the. board 
and yourselves will all benefit from his advice and knowledge 
in the development of our schemes. 


has been 
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